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So far as the public course of this week’s events is 
concerned, it does not make for a settlement. The only 
suggestion of freshness is that the King should add a 
hundredfold to the existing confusion by forcing his 
Ministry to an immediate election on the plea, or 
rather the quibble, that by introducing an Amending 
Bill they have changed the real, if not the formal, 
character of the Home Rule Bill, and deprived it of 
the moral right of passage under the Parliament 
Act. It is hardly respectful to the King to enlarge 
so worthless a point, but we deal with it elsewhere. 
We have to note that the Lords have completed 
their mauling of the Amending Bill, and returned 
it to the Commons in a form. which represents a mere 
cancelling of the original measure. They have taken from 


the Irish Parliament not only the power to govern any 
fraction of Catholic or Protestant Ulster, but has re- 
moved from its jurisdiction the administration of the 
Land Acts—the most characteristic Irish legislation in 
existence—and the contro] of the judicial power, small 








mission on the legislative relationship of the two 
countries. How this Commission will be composed, what 
it will report, what Government will then be in existence 
to deal with it, and what will happen to Ireland in the 
meantime, are questions mercifully left over for the con- 
sideration of generations of politicians still unborn. 

* * * 


It was quite evident from the speeches of Lord 
Morley and Lord Crewe that the Government do not 
propose to drink the cup presented to them. As Lord 
Morley suggested, it would have been more honest of the 
Lords to follow Lord Willoughby de Broke, and despatch 
the Bill on its second reading. That, of. cdurse, is not 
to say that no advance is possible on the original terms 
of the Bill. The time limit will probably be abandoned, 
and it is worth remembering that Sir Edward Carson’s 
first offer was to compromise on that basis. But his 
present attitude—outlined in an ill-conditioned speech at 
Drumbeg—suggests either that he has all along meant not 
peace, but a reckless gamble in unconstitutionalism, or 
that wanting it himself, he dares not throw a grain of the 
good seed on the hard Ulster soil. His line is to demand 
a clean cut for Ulster and, if this is refused, to call on 
the Government, that is to say, on the King’s forces, to 
come out and fight him. 

* - * 


However, it is fair to add that Sir Edward’s 
presence in Ulster secured, and was possibly in- 
tended to secure, a quiet 12th of July. The question 
remains whether there is a real desire to find peace on 
the basis of a fair distinction between Protestant and 
Catholic Ulster, allowing for local injustices which each 
party must make up its mind to suffer. In that case, 
Lord Beauchamp’s hint that the Government would be 
willing to arrange an informal conference, which would, 
in fact, take the shape of a Boundary Commission, if all 
parties desire it, may be of real value. If no such disposi- 
tion exists, and the Lords take the tremendous responsi- 
bility of throwing out a fairly amended Amending Bill, 
the whole Liberal Party must call on the Government to 
go straight ahead, pass the original Bill, and face the 
consequences.—Meanwhile, the Lords, fighting the 
Parliament Act inch by inch, have thrown out the 
Plural Voting Bill on its second reading by a majority 
of 70 (119 to 49). 

* 7 * 

Tue dictatorship of General Huerta is apparently at 
an end. Efforts had been made through the Brazilian 
Government to induce the Constitutionalists to negotiate 
with a provisional Government under Sefior Carbajal, 
provided that General Huerta were himself eliminated. 
To all these offers Generals Carranza and Villa turned a 
deaf ear. They are slowly advancing on Mexico City, 
and the Federalist forces seem everywhere to be crumbling 
away. The successful “ rebels’’ were quite content to 
wait for a few weeks, certain that Mexico could only 
open its gates to them when they arrived. These cal- 
culations were evidently sound. General Huerta has 
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formally quitted his post, and that without making terms. 
His family has gone before him to the coast, and he has 
laid his resignation before the Chamber. He has so often 
changed his mind, as Americans declare, under the 
influence of an extra bottle of champagne, that one 
cannot yet be quite sure that the last act is played. But, 
morally, the rebels have won. Sejior Carbajal was 
Foreign Secretary, and is spoken of as a respectable 
person. His réle will apparently be to hand the capital 
over to the conquerors. 
* +. * 

THE case of Albania seems to be, in one sentence, that 
Greeks, Turks, and Servians are walking over it. The 
Greeks appear to be regulars or ex-regulars, wearing the 
Greek uniform minus their regimental badges. The 
Turks are officers in command of Albanian Moslems. 
The Servians, of whom least is known, are presumably 
regulars. The Dutch officers and the gendarmerie were 
driven out of Koritza on July 6th by the Greeks, after 
a promise had been given by their commander that they 
would not advance. Berat, on the other hand, was cap- 
tured by the Moslem insurgents, after a stubborn resist- 
ance, in which the Albanian nationalists, the Dutch 
officers, and some Bulgarian volunteers defended the old 
city with Venetian cannon of the fifteenth century, 
throwing’ stone balls. The defeated garrisons of Berat 
and Koritza have retreated to Vallona, followed by vast 
numbers of refugees. The Greeks are burning villages, 
and the whole country is being ruined in this unintelli- 
gible civil war. 

* . . 
~ Ir is fairly clear that there has been some collusion 
among all these invaders and rebels. Greeks and Servians 
both encouraged the Moslem rebels, who are mainly 
under Turkish leadership. They then used the successes 
of these rebels as a pretext for their own advance, on the 
plea that they must march in to protect the Christians. 
Prince William, meanwhile, whose kingdom has shrunk 
to the port of Durazzo, has made a last solemn appeal 
to the Powers for money and men. The Powers, declin- 
ing themselves to send troops, are said to have invited 
Roumania to do so—a singular proposal, which she has 
rejected, though apparently in terms which have en- 
couraged the Powers to repeat their suggestion. The 
whole episode seems comical at a distance, but on the 
spot it wears a different aspect. The country is being 
ruined and devastated with fire and sword, and hatreds, 
to which the Albanians were comparative strangers, have 
been fostered by foreign intrigue. The only plausible 
theory is that Austria and Italy are indifferent to the 
failure of a European work, because they desire to divide 
and hold the country themselves. 
* * 

On the eve of M. Poincaré’s visit to Russia a shock 
has been administered to French patriotism by some 
revelations in the Senate by M. Humbert. His case was 
mainly that France had fallen seriously behind Germany 
in the provision of mortars, heavy fortress artillery, wire- 
less apparatus, and artillery ammunition. On Tuesday 
the War Minister, M. Messimy, set himself, apparently 
of deliberate purpose, to underline these revelations by 
precise statistics. He admitted that some of the 
Eastern and Northern fortresses are out of date, that the 
stock of shells is inadequate, and that Germany has a 
general superiority in artillery, especially in the heavier 
calibres. He contrasted the expenditure of the two 
countries, and pushed the moral home in such a way as 
to render heavy panic expenditure inevitable. M. 
Clemenceau made the most of the occasion, and the 
upshot of the debate is that the Senate and Chamber 
will appoint a Commission to recommend further schemes 








. ‘ ————————— 





of expenditure, which will report in October. The war 
trade has done a notable stroke of business, and one may 
be sure that any revival of trade in France will be 
followed by increased activity in Germany. 

* * * 

THE nervous tension between Servia and Austria 
was illustrated this week by a‘ typical Oriental panic 
which seized the Austrian residents in Belgrade. It 
had its origin in the sudden death of M. de Hartwig, the 
Russian Minister, who was stricken down by heart failure 
during what must have been an agitating call at the 
Austrian Legation. He had gone there to deny or 
explain some alleged disrespect which he is said to have 
shown after the murder of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand. With characteristic folly some Servian news- 
papers then announced that M. de Hartwig, a powerful 
personality, popular in Servia as one of the authors of 
the Balkan League, and a steady backer of Servia against 
Bulgaria, had been poisoned by the Austrians. There 
followed threats of revenge. The Austrian Legation 
was to be blown up, and the Austrian residents in 
Belgrade murdered in their beds. The result was a 
panic, during which many Austrians fled across the 
Danube, and the Legation had to be guarded by troops. 
While the press of both countries indulges in such 
childish absurdities, there is as yet no complication in the 
official relations of the two countries. That will begin 
if and when Austria calls for the repression of the 
Bosnian Serb agitators resident in Belgrade. 

* * * 

Tue Report of the Scottish Land Inquiry Committee, 
of which Mr. J. I. MacPherson, M.P., is Chairman, has 
been published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, and may 
be purchased, like the English Reports, for a shilling. 
The Report covers both urban and rural land questions, 
giving a great deal of information about overcrowding. 
In the burghs with over 2,000 inhabitants, more than 
half are living two to a room; 22 per cent. more than 
three ; and over 8 per cent. more than four to a room. 
Over three and a-half million acres, or nearly a fifth of 
the total acreage of Scotland, are devoted to sport. There 
are some 200 deer forests, ranging from 100 to 110,000 
acres. The number of farm servants has fallen in thirty 
years from 136,000 to 87,000, while gamekeepers have 
increased from 42,500 to 59,000. There is a strong flavor 
of “the pleasure ground of the rich’’ in these figures, 
and they help to explain the steady emigration of the 
Scottish peasant. The Committee recommend increase 
of small holdings, greater securities for tenants, co-opera- 
tive credit, and measures for making those wide tracts of 
land that are used for sport available as grazing ground 
for small holders. 

* * | * 

Lorp Bryce spoke strongly at a meeting of the 
Balkan Committee on the present plight of the Balkans. 
The unsatisfactory Treaty of Bucharest had left behind 
it the seeds of future trouble, and public opinion must 
denounce the intolerance and misgovernment of Christian 
States, from which alien minorities were suffering, as 
strongly and as plainly as it used to denounce the same 
things when Turks were to blame. He dealt especially 
with the persecution which has resulted in a vast exodus 
of Moslems; but there is no lack of motives for 
oppression. The Roumanians who are expelling Bul- 
garians by chicanery over land-ownership, the Servians 
who deny to the conquered Bulgarians all political and 
many civil rights, the Greeks who have appropriated 
whole regions which once belonged to Bulgarian peasants, 
are moved more by greed than by intolerance. Mr. 
Bourchier made a strong plea for the presence of British 
Consuls and the publication of consular reports. 
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Tue Russian peasant, “Saint ’’ Rasputin, has been 
stabbed at Tobolsk, his Siberian home, by an unknown 
woman. His life was at first despaired of, but he is 
now expected to recover. This astonishing man was the 
most influential of the many charlatans, saints, and 
miracle-workers, who have flourished at the Russian Court. 
More worldly than the famous John of Cronstadt, and 
more popular than the French cook who used to turn 
tables in the Tsar’s drawing-room in the days of the late 
Mr. Stead, he owed his power chiefly to the fascination 
which he exercised over women. It is said that the 
Tsaritza ascribed to his saintly intercession the birth of 
her son. His exile for a peculiarly gross scandal was 
followed by the little prince’s illness, and he was at once 
fetched back to restore the invalid. His salons were 
thronged by women of all classes, and he made no attempt 
to conceal his relations with them. The Censorship saw 
to it that the press should not criticize him. He had, of 
course, his following among the Black Hundreds, and his 
power at Court was so great that even Count Witte is 
said to have paid court to him. To him was due the fall 
of the late Premier Kokovtsoff and the campaign against 
alcohol. He remained a simple and illiterate peasant, 
handsome, virile, magnetic, and boundlessly assertive, 
with the incorrigible superstition of Holy Russia for his 
stock-in-trade. 


* * * 


Tue Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
loss of the ‘‘ Empress of Ireland ”’ have come to a clear and 
unqualified decision. They dismiss the case against the 
“* Empress of Ireland,’’ and conclude that the first officer 
of the ‘‘ Storstad ’’ brought about the collision by port- 
ing his helm while the fog shut out the two ships from 
each other. The evidence, the Court held, showed 
that there would have been no risk of a collision 
if each ship had kept on her course. One of them 
changed it, and the Court found that it was the 
** Storstad.’’ The Commission dismissed the charge of a 
failure in the liner’s steering gear, exonerated her captain 
with the caution that he might have given the 
‘« Storstad ’’’ a wider berth; exonerated the two crews 
from heedless conduct, and recommended the closing of 
water-tight compartments and portholes in foggy 
weather, and the use of rafts on the upper deck that 
would float automatically in case of sudden sinkage. 


* ” * 


A very interesting situation has arisen in the 
mining industry in Scotland. The owners have obtained 
a decision from the Chairman of the Minimum Wage 
Board, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, in favor of a further 
reduction of wages. As the basis for the reduction is 
the fall in prices, the men have replied by declaring that 
they will only work four days a week, and so reduce out- 
put and keep up prices. The owners in return threaten 
a general lock-out in Scotland. The policy of the men 
is a development of the principle gained in the strike 
of 1893 ; the principle that wages must govern prices, and 
not prices wages. A National Delegate Conference is to 
meet at Southport next week to consider the situation. 
Mr. Smillie states that the proposed reduction would 
bring wages down to 6s. a day, and he recalls the decision 
of the British Miners’ Federation that it would come to 
the help of any district or unit of the Federation on being 
asked to assist in the maintenance of a 7s. minimum. 


* * * 


A STRIKE is in progress among the employees of the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board at Liverpool. The 
strike follows on negotiations over the demand of the men 
for recognition of the union and a Joint Board to settle 





disputes, on the model of the arrangements in force 
between the shipowners of Liverpool and the Transport 
Workers’ Federation. The negotiations came to nothing, 
and on Monday the Liverpool Transport Workers’ 
Federation and the Liverpool Engineering and Ship- 
building Trade Federation called the men out. The 
Mersey Dock and Harbour Board have issued a state- 
ment rejecting the idea of a Joint Board, declaring that 
the wages will bear comparison with those of other large 
employers, and imputing to the men the intention of 
obliging them to employ only unionists, and only union- 
ists whose contributions have been paid. The men have 
replied repudiating this allegation, and they state that 
the Board’s wages are 4s. a week less than the average 
rates of the port. It is rumored that pressure is being 
put on the Docks Board to come to terms, and it is 
obvious that the men’s demands tend to peace and 
organization. 
* * * 


Mr. Syme, the ex-police inspector, who was charged 
with libelling Sir Edward Henry, the Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner, has been found guilty, and sentenced to 
eight months’ imprisonment. The sentence is not a long 
one; but it seems to us a pity that such statements as 
Syme’s are ever made the subject of legal actions. He 
was treated with exemplary fairness, and Lord Coleridge’s 
conduct of the case compares well with the habitual 
manner of at least three judges we could name. But, 
so far as we can understand him, Syme belongs to the 
class of egoistic “cranks’’ who discredit the criticism 
that all public bodies (especially police forces) require. 
Such men are mere undeserved testimonials to the ex- 
cellence of things that are. We hope he will be let out 
of gaol soon, for serious punishment is not for such as him. 


* * * 


Tue Northamptonshire farmers, several of them 
Lord Lilford’s tenants, have conceded the demands of the 
laborers, and peace is now established everywhere, except 
on Lord Lilford’s home farm. The men have gained an 
increase of a shilling a week, a reduction of hours, and 
recognition of the Union. Lord Lilford still stands out, 
and will not allow any man who belongs to the Union to 
work on his farm. In Herefordshire, the Workers’ 
Union is making good progress, and some farmers have 
agreed to the men’s demand for a wage of 20s. in summer 
and 18s. in winter. It is stated that 1,500 strike notices 
have been issued to the laborers by the Workers’ Union. 
A strike has been precipitated in Wiltshire by the action 
of a farmer in discharging his head laborer, who is 
Secretary of the Swindon branch of the Workers’ Union. 
In Essex, the Bishop of Chelmsford has arranged a con- 
ference of farmers and laborers, but feeling runs high. 


. * * 


Tue fight for the heavy-weight championship ended 
in a victory for the young Frenchman, Carpentier, on the 
umpire’s decision, which seemed to be unquestioned, 
that “Gunboat Smith,” the American. struck a “ foul 
blow,” administered while Carpentier was on his knees. 
We trust that this brutal incident will help to discredit 
the present rage for prize-fighting. Boxing is, in its way, 
a good exercise and an interesting, as it is an historic, 
art. But the press and the system of high stakes 
have combined to spoil it. It no longer consists of 
long rounds of scientific sparring. Each combatant 
watches every moment for the chance to deliver the 
knock-out blow, which yields him a small fortune at 
once, and the power to gather fresh piles of sovereigns 
till he in turn finds his master. There lay the temptation 
to the “foul blow” struck by Smith. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





CLOSED AND OPEN GROUND ON HOME 
RULE. 


WE do not suppose that any counsels that we could shout 
into the ears of the followers of the Orange drum could 
save them from the disillusionment of people who cannot 
bear to hear the truth. They have been taught to believe 
that they are the Hub of the British Empire, the Ark of 
the Covenant, the Salt of the Earth, the Chosen People 
that in view of these 
notorious facts the King will never dare to sign 
the Home Rule Bill. But we think it is of some use 
to tell them, with all plainness, that, whatever Sir 
Edward Carson may say or do, within a few weeks or 
days they will find they are mistaken. A little later on 
they may learn, though not from the lips of Sir Edward 
Carson, that any of the historic organized local com- 
munities in which their principles chiefly hold need only 
send its members to the polls in sufficient numbers 
in order to remain part of the existing system, and that 
if they and Britain like, this exclusion may last 
for ever. The only possible limit to it would be 
that, in the evenly balanced Ulster counties, the Pro- 
testant minority would have to bow to the will of 
the Catholic majority, as elsewhere the rather larger 
Catholic minority would have to bow to the Protestant 
majority. For our part, we should feel inclined to 
counsel the Irish Nationalists to show—as they have in- 
variably shown—that they can play a handsomer game 
of give and take than the Orangemen, and offer them a 


come to life again, and 


deal, if a deal be possible, on Tyrone and Fermanagh. 
Such a bargain would rest on no ground of equity. The 
Orangemen are rather less entitled to withhold Tyrone 
than the Catholics to demand the cession of Armagh. 
But let it be observed that in the present turn of the 
whirligig of Orange statesmanship, the question of right 
has completely disappeared. They have called Heaven 
to witness that Catholic Ireland might have as much 
Home Rule as it liked. 
Government, willing to save the face of the Lords, intro- 


On that understanding, the 


duced the Amending Bill, so that the exclusion of 
Protestant Ulster might be compassed without requiring 
the peers to touch the obscene body of the original Bill. 
The unwritten convention has been torn up. The Lords 
have cut the original Bill to pieces, have reduced the 
powers and the constitutional status of the Dublin Legis- 
lature over the whole of Ireland, and have hung up its 

That is in 
**Give us a 


fabric for dissection by a Royal Commission. 
effect the tactics of Sir Edward Carson. 

clean cut for Ulster, or come out and fight us,’’ he ex- 
claimed in his polite and politic speech at Drumbeg. In 
other words, the Orangeman claims the power of denying 
Home Rule to the people of Donegal, as characteristic 
a Catholic and Celtic centre as any county in Connaught. 
That in his zeal to keep his fellow-countrymen out of their 
rights he is on his way to smash the machinery for 
securing his own, is a consideration which should appeal 
to every Unionist who, reading between the lines of 
such speeches as those of Lord Lansdowne and Lord 





Curzon, knows that a reversion to the Union is impos- 
sible. The fact is that, bit by bit, Sir Edward Carson 
is slipping into the position, not that Ulster should be shut 
out, but that by no manner of means shall she be allowed 
to say whether or no she wishes to come in. Nevertheless, 
if the arbitrary inclusion of Ulster is an injustice, what 
other color, in view of its narrow division of creeds, can 
arbitrary exclusion be made to wear? 

Let us assume, however, if it be any longer possible to 
assume, that Sir Edward Carson meant something more 
than platform bluff when he demanded a “ clean cut ’’ for 
A clean cut, for what? For 
the “ geographical expression ’’ we call Ulster, that is to 
say, for the country that stretches from the Bloody Fore- 
land to Belfast Lough? If the latter, the real demand is, 
as we have said, for the exclusion of all the small aggre- 


the province of Ulster. 


gates of Protestant settlers. In that case it is 
clear that it would be impossible to deny the 
right of standing out of the Home Rule Bill to 
the same type of inhabitants of the three provinces, 
or the right of standing in to detached groups 
of Catholics in the heart of Protestant Ulster. 
But supposing Sir Edward Carson is willing to bear the 
test of his challenge? Supposing he will say—“I don’t 
want the Catholic counties ; I only want the Protestant 
ones.’’ On that basis the Government might either 
take Sir Horace Plunkett’s plan and have all Ireland in, 
with an option to each Ulster county to vote itself out, 
or allow all Ulster to stay out till such time as 
these for a poll to enable 
them to come in. Or if the county area is judged 
to be unsuitable, we can take the Parliamentary 
We are all for avoiding both the 
form and the reality of coercion, and we are dis- 


same counties move 


constituencies. 


posed to see some reason in the Ulsterman’s desire to 
That, 
of course, he can do under the original form of the 
Amending Bill, which merely enables Parliament to re- 
consider the question of inclusion on the expiry of the 
period of unconditional exclusion. 


watch the working of the Home Rule experiment. 


Or, again, we can 
aim at consent through the device of a Conference of 
Irishmen, to whom should be left the task of deciding 
what Ulster areas should stand out or come in, and how 
the changing wills of the constituencies—for change is of 
the essence of this controversy—should be registered. 

What is 
not open is the defeat of the passage of the Bill. Pass 
it must and will, and in such a form, we are convinced, 


All this, in our view, is open ground. 


as reasonably to satisfy the desire for exclusion that moves 
(or is said to move) Protestant Ulster. A line must be 
drawn somewhere, and it need only be drawn across those 
fringes of the community which can only be favored 
at the cost of leaving still larger bodies of 
their Catholic neighbors shut up in the Protestant 
The policy is selfish and narrow, for it 
destroys the balance between industrial and agricultural 


enclave. 


Ireland, and gives the country a worse and less 


representative Parliament than she deserves. But 
Belfast, under its present leadership, is selfish and 
narrow. And it is because she has permitted and 


encouraged her champions to betray the true cause 
of Protestantism in Ireland that every chance should 
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be given her to re-discover the lost path of national 
unity. Let her rage as she may, the Bill will soon be 
before her as an Act. She has the half-spoken hints of 
Unionism in the House of Lords to warn her that it or 
its like cannot be recalled. The appeal to force has 
settled that issue not for her but against her. All that 
really remains for her to decide is how much further 
damage she proposes to do herself before she accepts it. 





WHAT JS THE CAUSE OF ARMAMENTS ? 
Ir was a welcome sign of the growing sense of Parlia- 
mentary responsibility that the Opposition secured last 
week a second afternoon for the discussion of foreign 
affairs. The debate was interesting, chiefly by reason of 
its negative result. There is one central question which 
is worth asking nowadays in the field of foreign policy. 
It was asked in a direct and pointed speech by Mr. 
Ponsonby. It was answered by Sir Edward Grey in a 
vein of pessimism which had at least the merit of frank- 
ness. Why is it that year after year and all over the 
world, out of all proportion to the increase in wealth and 
population, armaments steadily increase? 
menon is really very singular. 


The pheno- 
There is certainly no 
general development of chauvinistic feeling. The Jingo 
is always with us, but he is on the whole less crude, less 
The 
hatred of war and the despair at the growth of arma- 
ments is the current mood of educated men. There is, 
moreover, in nearly all civilized countries the new factor 
of a really formidable Socialistic opposition to militarism. 
Well or ill, it 
has disposed in this century of a large number of ques- 
tions which were outstanding when it opened. Morocco, 
Egypt, Tripoli, Bosnia, Macedonia, Persia—all of these 
were possible causes of conflict, and all of them have been 
settled. Europe has survived acute risks of war, and 


violent, and, above all, less numerous than he was. 


Diplomacy, meanwhile, is not inactive. 


realized in the act of survival the deeper unity, the latent 
good sense, which does and will avail to keep the peace. 
And yet it seems as though the less there is left to quarrel 
about, the more were nations bent on having something 
to quarrel with. Sir Edward Grey appears to admit this 
diagnosis, but he is entirely at a loss to name the cause. 
“None of those who have spoken on this question,’’ he 
summed up, “have been able to analyze what really is 
the cause of the growth of the expenditure upon arma- 
ments, and I do not know that it can actually be 
analyzed ; but there is some general cause.”’ 

It is a disturbing spectacle to see a Parliament which 
has this year voted away an unparalleled sum on arma- 
ments acquiesce in this confession of ignorance. But it 
is at least a sign of the beginning of a scientific temper 
that Sir Edward Grey should proclaim that there is 
“some great general cause.’’ The only attitude on this 
question which is really quite hopeless is that which sees 
in armaments merely a special instance of original sin, and 
traces them to an ineradicable vice in human nature. 
The problem ought not to be more insoluble than other 
general questions in modern sociology. 
no fundamental issue. 


We need raise 
We all of us have our leanings 
either to a moral or to an economic interpretation of 





history, and some of us can still debate over the issue 
how far it is fallacies and failings of morals or temper 
which play the chief part in making wars, and how far 
it is the pressure of economic motives. But to answer 
Sir Edward Grey’s question we need not delve so deep. 
The “great general cause’’ which has made for the 
appalling growth of armaments in this century must be 
some new cause, or some old cause in a new and vastly 
aggravated form. The hatred and contempt of the 
foreigner, the belief that conquest “ pays,’’ the-fear of 
what is distant and unknown—these general causes are 
still operative, as they have been since the dawn of time, 
but their virulence diminishes before our eyes. The 
modern crowd in these days of a relatively diffused educa- 
tion, rapid intercommunication, and economic inter- 
dependence has less—vastly less—of the old blind hatred 
and fear of the other crowd across the frontier. The 
“ great general cause ’’ must be some comparatively new 
factor which has worked with especial force since the 
century opened. 

There can be nothing recondite about a cause which 
has worked before the eyes of the whole world for more 
than a decade. The human reason is not*so impotent 
among the facts which make its life. What this cause is, 
was indeed indicated by Mr. Dillon in a speech which 
The 
new cause of this increased arming is the revival of the 


followed Sir Edward Grey’s avowal of ignorance. 
old struggle for a balance of power in Europe. “ From 
the day when England recognized the horrible system by 
which Europe should be divided into great armed camps 
for the purpose of preserving what is known as the 
balance of power, from that hour this insane competition 
in armaments assumed a character and a 
rapidity of expansion which had been entirely unknown 
in previous years.”’ Mr. Dillon is one of the very few 
men in the Commons who think in politics with a 
philosophic mind, and he has followed foreign affairs with 
an attention unfortunately rare on the progressive side. 
It is not difficult to say why this general cause should 
have had this evident effect, and we think we can also 
guess why its operation is not more generally admitted. 
We are accustomed now to the spectacle of a conflict 
which threatens for a moment to engulf all Europe, but 
presently vanishes through the beneficent pressure of the 
allies of the Powers directly concerned. That has twice 
happened over Eastern affairs. A superficial observer is 
content to say that alliances help to keep the general 
peace. So they do, but they first make the general 
danger. Moreover, even if it were true that the system 
of alliances averts some possible wars (while rendering 
Armageddon conceivable), its effect on armaments is 
The influence of 
an ally is always used, as France is finding to her cost, 
to stimulate the arming of her partner. 


wholly and demonstrably mischievous. 


Germany, 
when she measures her navy against ours, must remember 
that she has to deal, not merely with a British navy main- 
tained for British purposes, but with a navy which may 
be used as the Armada of the Triple Entente. This triple 
system means for every Power that it bears the weight 
of the ambitions, the enmities, and the dangers, not of 
one nation, but of three. Every crisis in Europe to-day 
affects every Power, and the consequence is that the 
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stimulus to arm is for ever repeated and for ever echoed 
from every quarter of the horizon. 

That is the ‘‘ great general cause’’ of European 
arming, and, to put an end to its working, we must break 
down this division into hostile camps, this arrangement 
which groups all the Powers as partisans in every con- 
flict. We must advance towards the ideal of a Concert. 
The analysis might be carried further. The peculiarity 
of the conflicts in which the Powers have been engaged 
during this century is that few of them turned on any 
intimate European issue. They were chiefly provoked 
by some effort of the Imperialist expansion, which had 
for its obvious motive the acquisition of a sphere of 
monopoly for the finance of the nation affected. In this 
very debate half the speeches were appeals to Sir Edward 
Grey to use diplomacy more strenuously and more 
effectively on behalf of British financiers who are seek- 
ing concessions in Turkey or China. Sir Edward Grey’s 
answer was not at all to dispute that this is a legitimate 
task for diplomacy. He is ready enough to give that 
answer when he is invited to take action for a humani- 
tarian end. On the contrary, he professed his readiness 
to make the fullest use of diplomatic pressure on behalf 
of British concession-hunters, and only pleaded that he 
had achieved little in Turkey because he preferred to 
concentrate on China. In this comparatively modern 
development of diplomacy, we see from another angle 
the ‘‘ great general cause ’’ which is making for increased 
armaments. 

But behind all this rivalry there is the sanction of 
force. The conversation which is held pianissimo to-day 
about the Yangtze Valley, may swell to a fortissimo in 
the Moroccan manner to-morrow. 
strably affect armaments. 


These rivalries demon- 
Only the other day a German 
official memorandum gave the Mediterranean as the 
reason for a fresh increase in the personnel of the navy. 
What concern has Germany in the Mediterranean, save 
For 
our part we believe that our diplomacy is rather less guilty 
in this particular matter (whether from virtue or incom- 
petence matters little) than that of any other Power. But 
here the European system once more steps in. The other 
Powers are arming among other like reasons to prepare 
for a partition of Turkey. We prefer to keep our eyes 
on China. 
quasi-allies may do in Turkey. We are embraced in a 
European system. Its massive pressure, its world-wide 
tangle, make for armamente the ‘‘ great general cause.’’ 


to make her claim to monopoly areas in Turkey? 


But we are not the less concerned in what our 





THE LIFE OF THE FACTORY 


Ir the House of Commons were organized on some rational 
plan, the publication of the report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories would be one of the events of the year. Here 
is a document that provides a survey of the conditions 
under which some seven millions of people earn their 
living, or help to earn a living for other people. It is 
constructed from the observations of a number of trained 
men and women, who are interested in the facts that 
come before them, not as parties to any controversy in 
politics or economics, but as officials responsible for the 


efficient administration of the laws of their country. | 








Such a Blue-book possesses at once a great social interest 
and a profound importance for those who make the laws, 
and when they have made them, try to repair and im- 
prove where deficiencies and mistakes become apparent. 
What, in point of fact, is the fate of such a volume? It 
is read by the chief officials in the Home Office, and by 
a few Members of Parliament. A Departmental Bill 
based on some of the disclosures may some day be intro- 
duced, and, if the luck is favorable, which means in one 
case out of a hundred, it may pass into law. But if there 
were some Committee of the House of Commons whose 
special business it was to watch over the affairs of a 
Department, this Blue-book would be studied by a group 
of people with a special sense of responsibility, and if the 
procedure of the House of Commons were so arranged as 
to give time and opportunity for the work of such a 
Committee, the sort of legislation that comes ten years 
too late would be passed when it is needed. Such an 
arrangement, moreover, would be free from the objec- 
tions to departmental legislation, in which the official 
view gets too much purchase. 

Another general reflection is suggested by the Report 
that was published last week. Some fifty pages are taken 
up with the report of the Chief Woman Inspector; a 
report that covers more than eleven thousand inspections. 
This report is not merely a record of official routine work. 
Attention is paid to the work of outside bodies like. the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild. The Chief Inspector has 
taken part in preparing evidence for the Board of Trade 
and the staff have carried out a number of special in- 
quiries, organized conferences—such as a very interesting 
meeting between leading fish-curers and representative 
women workers in Lerwick and Peterhead—and collected 
The monstrous 
anomaly of leaving women unrepresented in Parliament 


a good deal of valuable information. 


is obvious to anybody who glances at these pages. But 
that is not the only moral to be drawn. For it is not only 
Parliament but the Departments that need to be 
modernized. It is not enough to provide a staff of women 
If their work is to be turned to good account, 
there must be women officials in the Home Office in 
responsible and directing positions, able to secure for the 
representation of the inspectors their proper weight and 
influence in the councils of the department. 

The reports show very clearly that the general idea 
of our Factory Acts—the imposition, that is, on an in- 
dustry of the conditions that are observed by the normal 
employer—demands a stiffening-up of administration, 
and new legislation in 
Truck. If John Fielden, the heroic cotton-spinner of 
Todmorden, who devoted his life to the cause of the 
working classes, could read this report, he would be 
bitterly disappointed to see how slowly the forces that he 
set in motion have moved towards the goal at which 
he aimed. Here is a paragraph that he might have 
written himself :— 


inspectors. 


regard to hours and to 


“ Miss Tracey.—Often we receive complaint of the 
burden of the long twelve hours’ day, and the strain it 
is to start work at 6 a.m. A well-known man in a 
Lancashire town was telling me only the other day about 
how he would wake in the morning to the clatter of the 
girls’ and women’s clogs as they went past his house at 
half-past five in the dark on their way to the mills. He 
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had exceptional opportunity of judging of the effect of 
the long day’s work, and he told me how bonny children 
known to him lost their color and their youthful energy 
in the hard drudgery of this daily toil.” 


There is a strong movement to-day on these lines among 
employers to get the standard day reduced, and in several 
trades the hours worked are considerably below those 
permitted by the Act. Thus, one Inspector (p. 6) reports 
that many textile factories round Glasgow now start at 
eight o’clock, and manufacturers state that better 
time is kept and that there is less wastage, and 
better work with the shorter hours. The most remark- 
able instance comes from Dunfermline, where an 84 
hours’ day has been established in all the linen-weaving 
sheds. There are ten factories concerned, and they 
employ between four and five thousand workers, chiefly 
women. The workpeople come largely from the surround- 
ing country, and in some cases they had to start as early 
as four o’clock to reach the mill at six. In response to an 
application from their workpeople, the employers insti- 
tuted a new working day—8.0 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with a 
break from 12.30 to 1.30. The weekly total of working 
hours was thus reduced 15 per cent. ; a 5 per cent. rise 
was granted in piecework rates, and the time workers 
were given their old wages. Some of the pieceworkers 
have lost in wages, but the workpeople are now entirely 
in favor of the change. Opinion among the employers is 
more divided. What is wanted is a readjustment of the 
law to bring it into correspondence with the practice of 
the good employer. The general body of interests has to 
be protected from the bad employer, and at present the 
law gives the bad employer scope. There are bad work- 
men, too, from this point of view, and the Stockport 
Cardroom Operatives Association called attention last 
winter to the prosecution of workpeople for working after 
the engine had stopped. The Association approved of 
the prosecution, remarking: “ It is bad enough to have 
reports of such engines running, say, sixty hours per week, 
without being told of workpeople going to the mill before 
six o’clock and then working during meal] hours.’’ 

On the subject of Truck and Fines the Report con- 
tains a great deal of important and distressing informa- 
tion. Truck abuses are noted, specially in Ireland. Of 
the 138 agents for giving out home work who were visited 
during the year, half were shopkeepers, mainly grocers, 
and any outworker wuo is dependent on her work is 
virtually obliged to take payment in groceries. In 
London laundries there is a custom of paying wages partly 
in beer. There are numerous cases of fines and petty 
exactions from different parts of the country; home 
workers in one place are charged for seat rent, and in 
another the workpeople are paid on a system of a weekly 
wage plus a bonus. The bonus was to be forfeited if the 
worker committed one of five specified offences, one of 
them being, “If you fidget about before leaving time.’’ 
As the wage was 8s. and the bonus 5s., the part those 
rules played in the life of the working woman can 
be imagined. The Report tells of a boy working in a 
bakehouse for twenty-four hours at a stretch, getting a 


nap in the dough-trough, and of women working in a 
laundry for eighteen hours; but these are declared to be 
isolated cases, and it is stated that cases of illegal overtime 








have been comparatively rare. On the other hand, a 
number of scandals have been brought to light as a result 
of the representation of the cotton weavers, and the in- 
spectors found children in a large cotton mill lifting skips 
of cotton weighing 56 lbs., and a boy of fifteen lifting a 
skip of 72 lbs. On this side the Report supplements the 
overwhelming case against the half-time system. Per- 
haps the most cheering fact is that the inspectors find that 
women and girls are showing greater courage and spirit in 
making their grievances public, and that employers are 
more ready to take concerted action to put down scandals. 
An interesting sequel to the publication of the Report is 
the news of a strike of the women employed at the Great 
Western Cotton Works at Bristol. There are 1,100 
women employed, and these women, it is stated, pay the 
sweeper ld. a week ; the man who fetches the bodkin 2d. ; 
if they want hot water to make tea they have to pay ld. ; 
if they arrive after 6 they lose a penny, after 6.15, 3d., 
after 6.30, 6d., and if they are away for a day without a 
doctor’s certificate they are fined 1s. 6d. Such is the life 
of the workers. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND A 
CHAMBER. 


III.—Tue Move or E ection. 


SECOND 


Let us sum up the conclusions of earlier articles, and 
see whither they have led us. We have argued 

(1) That Liberals could never go back on the Parlia- 
ment Act, so far as that measure was designed to ratify 
the essential feature of the Constitution—namely, the 
supremacy of the House of Commons in finance, in the 
control of Ministers, and in general legislation. 

(2) That this primacy of the Commons might be 
seriously invaded by a body deriving directly from the 
constituencies. 

(3) That in any case the imposition of a “ check ’’ 
on the work of the House of Commons, even though 
limited in form, is undesirable, and must aggravate the 
existing block in legislation. 

Now, some of the ground we have traversed is more 
or less common to all ‘‘ reformers’’ of the House of 
Lords. All are agreed, for example, that the new body 
should be smaller than the old. Probably a body of 200 
Senators would amply satisfy the Tory constitutionalist. 
The reason is obvious. Such a Chamber would present 
all the advantages of the House of Lords, with none of 
its disabilities. It would be a picked assembly, purged 
of “ black sheep ’’ and the mere weaklings and party items 
thrown up by the hereditary system. Confronted with 
this imposing aggregation of Superior Beings, a Liberal 
Ministry would lack even the small measure of control 
it possesses over the Lords, for the number of members 
being fixed, the power of fresh creations by the Crown 
would lapse. A Second Chamber of this stamp must 
compete, in origin and in merit, with the Commons, and 
could throw into the scale against them the indefinable 
but real force of caste. How, therefore, can we best 
avoid these dangers, and while establishing the para- 
mountcy of the true Representative Assembly, contribute 
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an element of value to the political life of the nation? 
Clearly, something derived from the House of Commons 
cannot be put in competition with it, and it would be 
absurd to give to the derivative body the ability to 
negative or to frustrate the will of its parent. On the 
other hand, it would be an unfair and even a derisive 
act to set up a new constitutional force merely to 
strengthen the dominant view of the majority in the 
Commons. Party spirit is strong enough ; public opinion 
would resent a fresh embodiment of it, falsely dedicated 
to the service of good government. 

If, therefore, we decide to make the members of the 
House of Commons the electors of the Second Chamber, 
our aim should be a true reflection of Parliamentary 
opinion in all its main divisions. That result we can at 
once attain by proportional representation. But only on 
one condition. However much we bring the individual 
member of the House of Commons into play, so long as 
we propose to endow our Senate with a voting and over- 
riding power we cannot eliminate the influence of 
party. If that condition is absent, the House of 
Commons can devote itself, with the public spirit of which 
it is always capable, to the business of forming a Council 
of Eldermen for certain high, but not purely or 
narrowly controversial, purposes of State. If it is 
objected that this is merely to set up a game of personal 
log-rolling, the answer is that our Municipalities have 
long possessed the privilege of self-fortification by the 
appointment of Aldermen. The system has been dis- 
credited by the too frequent custom of choosing the 
Aldermen from one party and by a party vote, but a 
resort to the proportional plan which we propose will 
obviously cure this defect. 

We would, therefore, invite the Government and the 
Liberal Party to follow the general example of modern 
States, and to set up a small Second Chamber, sharply 
contrasted with the mere undistinguished volume of 
the House of Lords. This would conveniently consist of 
100 members, elected by, but not from, the House of 
Commons. The latter course would lower the new 
Chamber to the level of a Committee of the Commons, 
and might therefore be treated as an evasion of the pre- 
amble of the Parliament Act. Such a Senate would be a 
Rump Parliament rather than a fresh organ of political 
thought and action, and would therefore be almost use- 
less for the special purposes of revision and reconsidera- 
tion to which we would invite it. The Second Chamber 
would properly include the Lord Chancellor, the ex-Lord 
Chancellor, and the Law Lords as ex officio members, 
and its non-partisan character would free the latter class 
from the repressed and shadowed existence which they 
lead in the House of Lords. An element of variety and 
distinction could also be secured by adding to the 100 
elected members a small quota of nominated Senators, 
chosen either by the Executive or by the Chamber itself. 
But the number of elected, nominated, and ex officio 
members should not exceed 120. 

One other deviation from the method of election 
en bloc by the House of Commons is called for if we 
desire to avoid a too close reflection of the character of 
that assembly. We have indeed no perfectly regular 
But 


index of the movement of political opinion. 





it is clear that within the normal life of a Parliament, 
time is given for the nation to correct or modify the 
impulse to which it yielded at the last General Election. 
It seems fair, therefore, that a Second Chamber should 
represent not merely the political mood of the hour, but 
that which preceded it, and gave birth to the House of 
Commons that died when the new one was chosen. If this 
method is adopted, half the Second Chamber (after a pre- 
liminary election) would be chosen by each new Parlia- 
ment, and the other half would retire at its close. The 
number of its members would bear a definite proportion to 
those of the House of Commons. After the reduction of 
the Irish contingent, this would mean that each six 
members of Parliament would be able to choose one Sena- 
tor, or, on the principle of electing one-half the Senate 
at one time, each twelve or thirteen. Thus, all the possible 
groups—Liberal, Radical, Conservative, Protectionist, 
Nationalist, Labor—would be able to contribute to the 
construction of the Second Chamber in proportion to its 
strength. The House might decide to give the new 
Assembly a federal complexion by grouping itself 
voluntarily according to nationalities, but we greatly 
doubt whether this plan would yield a faithful reflection 
of the various schools of political thought into which 
the House is divided. The fact that the selectio 

was made by the i 


House of Commons in _ its 
full representative 


capacity would minimize the 
persuasive action of the Whips, for 
which, indeed, in the absence of voting powers for 
the Second Chamber, none of the old compelling motives 
would exist. We may suggest that any vacancy still 
remaining after the groups of twelve or so had made their 
choice could be filled by an election from among the 
candidates not already declared elected. Vacancies 
occurring during the life of the Chamber might be filled 
by a fresh recourse to the House of Commons, or through 
co-option by the Chamber itself. Peers and women 
would, of course, be eligible for election to the 
Second Chamber, and, like the House of Commons, its 
members should be paid. Members of the House of 
Commons might also submit themselves as candidates, 
vacating their seats on election. 


coercive or 


We have argued throughout that it is unnecessary 
and undesirable to constitute two voting Chambers. But 
we see every reason for endowing the new body with 
It may or it may not be 
advisable to confer on it the power of initiative. The 
House of Lords has done good work in the codification of 
laws, and this function seems fitted to the comparative 


adequate revising functions. 


leisure which a Second Chamber enjoys, and the legal 
For the same reason it 
might be entrusted: with the shaping of measures of law 
reform, of Indian government, and of administration for 
the Crown Colonies. But in any case it should be able 
to correct a measure with a liberal hand, to send 
it back to the Commons, and to require a fresh 
debate on its revised version, coupled with a not 
too prolonged period of delay before the passage of the 
Bill. To that reconsideration it might itself contribute 
in a joint session, in the course of which the two Houses 
would resemble a judicial body engaged in the making 
or the mending of a Constitution, Both parties would 


experience which it attracts. 
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As the members of the Second 
votes, the 
act without immediate fear for 
its prestige or its electoral position, but by no 
the rights of the case 
or the arguments of the Second Chamber or of 
its technical amendments. That body in turn, having 
cut its predecessor’s line of communication with Lans- 
downe House, could speak its mind with the assurance 
that the country would listen, and would tolerate no 
irrational obstinacy, born of party arrogance or blindness. 
Would not such a discussion exhibit fresh and valuable 
qualities of reality and common sense ?* 


be reasonably free. 
Chamber 
Commons 


would have no House of 


could 


means in disregard of 


Great would 
be the gain if we could solve this problem of bi-cameral 
government by withdrawing from it those elements of 
bitterness, of self-defeating action, of tactical delays, 
carried, as in the Irish controversy, to the very gates of 
revolutionary strife. 





A Zondon Brarp. 


One gust of rumor after another blows through the 
lobbies over Home Rule. At this moment settlement 
is thought to be imminent ; the next every hope of settle- 
ment has withered in a wintry frost, and a general 
election is said to be certain, next week, next month, 
or the month after that. The old rumor has been 
revived of the King making it a stipulation for his assent 
to the Bill that there must be a general election at 
once. But Royalty, like other people, must see that 
As for Parlia- 
mentary procedure, if no settlement is reached, the 
Amending Bill will either be dropped or rejected on 
second reading ; for the House would certainly decline to 
wade pro forma through all the Lords’ amendments. 


a general election can settle nothing. 


One fresh form of settlement does, I think, make some 
progress. The idea that Ulster should be cut out, and 
the counties that so wish allowed to vote themselves into 
Home Rule as soon as they like, finds favor where it is 
discussed. But there is no reason to believe that any- 
one in authority is suggesting or supporting it. 


ProspaBty the most dangerous feature of the situation 
is the suggestion that the King is being urged by a section 
of his entourage to call for a General Election as a con- 





*It may be worth while to point out that even if a Second 
Chamber of 100 members, elected by the House of Commons 
on a system of Proportional Representation, were given voting powers 
in a joint session, the balance of parties would not be appreciably 
affected. This, at all events, is the conclusion we draw from a 
table applying the results of such a plan to all the general elections 
held since 1837. Thus in 1841 the Conservative majority in the 
Commons was 81. The Second Chamber at that date would have con- 
sisted of 49 Liberals and 51 Conservatives, made up of 27 Liberals and 
23 Conservatives appointed by the 1837 Parliament, and 22 Liberals 
and 28 Conservatives appointed by the 1841 Parliament. There 
would thus have been a Conservative majority in the Second Chamber 
of 2, and, in the event of joint sittings, there would have been a 
Conservative majority of 83. 

In 1874 there was a Conservative majority of 46 in the House 
of Commons, but there would have been a Liberal majority of 6 
in the Second Chamber, owing to the fact that half the Senate would 
have been appointed by the 1868 Parliament, in which the Liberals had 
& majority of 128. It will be seen from these figures that at a 
joint session the Conservatives would have had a majority as in the 
House of Commons, but only of 40. instead of 46. 

In the 1847 Parliament the Liberals had a majority of 1 in 
the House of Commons, and the Conservatives would have had a 
majority of 6 in the Second Chamber. This is the only occasion since 


1837 when the majority at a joint session would not have been of the 
same party as the majority in the House of Commons. 





dition of the passing of the Home Rule Bill, on the 
ground that the Government have changed the whole 
position by introducing the Amending Bill. If that 
Bill succeeds, well and good. But if it fails, the Govern- 
ment, it is cynically argued, must take the consequences 
of having initiated a Bill of Amendment to a measure 
which is going through its three sessions of waiting under 
the Parliament Act. This, it is said, relieves the King 
of the obligation of giving his assent to the original Bill, 
which is not really the self-same Bill as that which was 
originally introduced. A more obvious quibble, or a more 
unconstitutional procedure, could not be imagined. The 
Government would thus be made to pay for its own 
moderation in a compulsory appeal to the country made 
in a moment of great political confusion, to which a tur- 
bulent election could only add one more distracting 
element. Do people who pursue this line of country 
think what would come of it, and that if the King could 
be induced to take a hand in such a game he would give 
away the case for the Monarchy, and force half the 
Liberal Party to reconsider its attitude to it? 


WHILE the Opposition generally are predicting an 
early dissolution and professing to be eager for its arrival, 
it would be a mistake to suppose that this is a universal 
In addition to the seats transferred at the 
by-elections, a good many others—probably about a 
score—are at present held by Unionists who could 
scarcely expect to maintain their precarious majorities 
Although the 
political weather prophets are apt to overlook this con- 


aspiration. 


in the hurly-burly of a general fight. 


sideration, I am pretty certain that it has its place in 
Indeed, I have even heard 
it rumored—such is the cynicism of political human 


official Unionist calculations. 


nature—that some suspicion has fallen on the wardens 
of the more vulnerable outposts as a source of possible 
weakness, if not of actual leakage, in the plottings and 
secret arrangements which are a necessary prelude to 
the more elaborate forms of snap strategy. 


I am glad to hear that Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s 
book on “ The Town Laborer ’’ will appear in the autumn. 
It covers the same period as their volume on “ The Village 
Laborer,’’ and discusses the fate of the working classes 
and the movements of working-class opinion during the 
Those 
who read the story of the enclosures and their victims 


great industrial changes of that eventful time. 


need no introduction to its sequel. 


would 
have been divorced from the crude virus of class hatred 


“THE movement of social reform 


which supplies all Mr. Lloyd George’s driving power.”’ 
This rich profusion of metaphor occurs in an article on 
Mr. Chamberlain by Mr. F. E. Smith in the “ Saturday 
Review.’’ The correspondent who sends it to me asks 
what the Merton Common Room will think of it. The 
scientific critic would probably remark that if there is 
one thing in the human body which does not supply 


‘‘ driving power,’’ it is—poison. 


How history repeats itself! 
opportunities it presents for the delicate kind of manipu- 


And what priceless 


lation in which the reporter and the photographic artist 
can work in brotherly sympathy to achieve the perfect— 
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“fake ’’! Here was the “ Daily Mail ’’ of Saturday pro- 
ducing the most wonderful impression of armed Ulster 
(man, woman, and boy) on the edge and tiptoe of its great 
adventure with no more consequence than to evoke the 
staidest 12th of July on record, and to “enable’’ the 
“Mail”’ to “state” that “in all parts of the United 
Kingdom readers of Radical newspapers are flocking to 
the standard of the ‘Daily Mail.’’’ Thus, amid the 
gloom of those first weeks of the South African War we 
followed one moving spot of light in the mounting figures 
of the “ Mail’s ’’ daily circulation. I suppose we must all 
be willing in turn to be hung or shot that our newspaper 
Indeed, I remember the reproach- 
ful stone cast from the same catapult at the head of poor 
Sir Claude Macdonald—for weeks consigned to a bloody 
grave—for having failed to notify the public as to the 
facts of his massacre. 
like that? 


kings may dine well. 


But is the Ulster rising really 


I am glad to learn of the proposal of a young and 
able group of American publicists to issue a new critical 


weekly journal called ‘‘ The Republic.’’ We all know the | 


truly excellent New York ‘‘ Nation,’’ with its fine temper 
“The Republic ” will aim, I gather, 
at a more positive, and so far as constructive social 
politics goes, a much more advanced attitude. It will not 
be a party organ so much as a critic of parties. The 
organization and working will be in able hands, and one 
cannot but wish well for so large and promising a scheme 
of journalism. 


and great tradition. 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Letters. 


THE IDEAL OF EMPIRE. 


THERE is a striking passage in that utterly forgotten but 
once popular book, “The Ruins,’’ of Volney, in which 
the pitying genius who found the author ruminating 
among the stones of Palmyra enabled him to watch the 
doings of mankind from a lofty distance, as one may 
watch the comings and goings of an ant-hill. With 
sharpened vision, he saw the movements of armies, the 
smoke of desolated cities, the downfall of conquered races, 
humanity on the march. It is an intoxicating exercise 
of the imagination, but we are inclined to think that 
Volney’s genius has much to answer for. The worst of 
these summary reviews is that it is, in fact, so seldom that 
nations do put on their uniform, so rarely that they 
march. For the greater part of every century the nations 
go about in mufti, and the nearer view which would 
suggest that no tremendous national purpose inspires 
them is, on the whole, the true one. There are tense 
moments in history when it is otherwise, but the historian 
who assumes that every period resembled the Napoleonic 
wars will get his view of mankind dangerously simplified 
and riskily foreshortened. The part which nationality 
plays as a motive in life varies from decade to decade 
and from one latitude to another. In normal times the 
average citizen of the civilized modern State is a buyer 
or a seller, an employee or an employer, a believer or a 
sceptic, a Tory, a Socialist, or a suffragist, nine times 
and even ninety-nine times, as against the hundredth 
moment in which he must realize acutely that he is an 
Englishman or a German. It is this immense prepon- 





derance of interests and concerns at once wider and 
narrower than nationality which, to our thinking, renders 
any attempt to read the march of history in national 
terms abstract, false, and even trivial. The great changes 
in human society of which we are aware, and the greater 
changes that we dimiy divine, are all concerned with 
relationships that vary hardly at all with frontiers and 
only a little with climate. They are the relationships of 
employer and employed, of men with women, and of 
the dark races with the white. In these conflicts the 
brain and the will of mankind are largely absorbed to-day, 
and it seems to us that they must be wholly absorbed in 
them to-morrow. When a historian comes to us with the 
prophetic message that the real issue of to-day and still 
more of to-morrow is whether Britain or Germany shall 
possess the mastery of the world, we find ourselves merely 
bewildered. He is talking of peoples whom he does not 
know, and so far as we can gauge their daily purposes 
and avocations, such an ambition concerns them as little 
as the politics of the New Jerusalem. 

We have before us a singularly favorable specimen 
of this prophetical wisdom. (“ Germany and England.”’ 
By J. A. Cramb: Murray). The author, whose 
untimely death was a loss to letters, is the master 
of a noble rhetorical style, a mind deficient, perhaps, 
in the colder critical quality, but rich in the ardor 
and concentration that make a prophet. Unfinished 
though this little posthumous book by Professor J. A. 
Cramb is, it may well leave its mark and exert an 
influence. It is a characteristic utterance of the anxious 
patriot. He would believe in our destiny, but he doubts. 
He would oppose the Germans in a world-shaking con- 
flict, and yet he seems, in page after page, to pay his 
tribute to the superiority of their civilization, to their 
culture, and to their political will. He thinks that we 
are dangerously ignorant of them, of their literature, and 
of their purposes. It is his mission to inform us that, for 
them as a people, the objective is world-empire, that 
Bernhardi’s watchword, “ Dominion or Ruin,”’ truly sum- 
marizes the national thought, and that our Empire is the 
obstacle in their path, which they are unshakably 
resolved to overthrow. It is not even our dependencies 
which they chiefly want; they would overthrow us, and 
master us in our island home. We are for them an 
unworthy master-race; we won our Empire by force and 
fraud and by the defiance of every law of God and man. 
Today our sword is in nerveless hands. It is for the 
other branch of Odin’s people, virile and serene in its 
worship of force, to wrest dominion from us. All this is 
alarming and vague, but the argument reaches still 
higher levels of extravagange in the pages which assure 
us that the German race is successfully emancipating 
itself from “ Christism ’’ and building up for itself on the 
lines that Nietzsche laid down a native religion, a cult 
of valor. Corsica, he tells us, has conquered Galilee, and 
Napoleon is the type and ideal to which the German race 
aspires. 

Where is this German nation, and of whom is the 
author speaking! We know a German people of which 
the male half is approximately represented in the Reich- 
stag. It is amusing to note that the word Socialist does 
not once occur in this volume. They are one in three 
of this nation. Of the rest, the Radicals, feeble and 
badly-led, are an appreciable fraction. Together they 
form a half, though a vicious electoral system gives them 
just less than half the representation. To this half Pro- 
fessor Cramb’s description does not apply. Nor does it 


at all describe the view of life professed by the Catholic 
centre or the Old-world orthodox Protestant Con- 
They are 


servatives, who are ranged in the other half. 
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sunk in a quite un-German “‘ Christism.’’ The picture, 
if it is true at all, is true only of that section of the 
younger intellectuals which is attached to the Prussian 
governing class. The first fundamental falsity of this 
vision lies in the summary abstractness which has repre- 
sented the German race as a united and disciplined 
phalanx marching with a conscious purpose to world- 
empire. An alarmist more practised in debate, would 
have been content to say that a small but formidable 
group of professors and bureaucrats, inflamed by this 
ideal, is using the vulgar reactionary instincts of the 
Prussian governing class to impose its purposes on the 
German people. It may succeed, he would argue, partly 
because the Constitution and the franchise enhance its 
opportunities of power, and partly because it knows how 
to stampede public opinion by playing on its fears. The 
crude fact which seems to justify Professor Cramb’s 
vision, is the steady, deliberate increase of German arma- 
ments by land and sea. The task of the historian begins 
when he has to find the psychological interpretation of 
this fact. That there is a vague tendency towards an 
idealization of force among Prussian intellectuals is 
indisputable, though Nietzsche clearly makes, not for 
the mass-egoism of the race-war, but for a barely sane 
exaggeration of personal individualism. The discerning 
historian, however, will note that it is rarely, if ever, 
the naked joyful assertive “ will to power ’’ which is used 
in the political field as the argument for armaments. 
The politician, in Germany as elsewhere, appeals in- 
variably to fear. He points to the British commerce- 
destroyers ; he talks of the new portent of the embattled 
Balkan Slavs; he engineers a mere vulgar “ scare’’ 
about Russian army reforms ; he points to the new French 
nationalism as the disturber of the world’s peace; he cries 
out that the Triple Entente is trying to “ pen ’’ Germany 
in. This is not the language of a people consciously 
bent on world-Empire. It is the language of a people 
which knows that, with all its legions and its ships, some 
other peoples are more prolific and others are richer, a 
people with two land frontiers to defend and a new 
pledge to fortune in its commerce on the seas. That this 
sense of peril and frustration might under provocation 
break out into a fight for supremacy is conceivable. The 
tragedy of the Napoleonic era was that at its outset 
both France and England, by mutual wrongs and 
blunders, were persuaded that safety could be reached 
only through supremacy. But the will to power is not 
yet the national passion, and the lesson of history is 
that only by untoward circumstances and the folly of 
statesmen does it ever for a period become the 
dominant motive with great masses of men. 

Beneath the passionate hectic argument of this self- 
revealing little book there runs a conflict in human values 
more fundamental than any Anglo-German rivalry. Pro- 
fessor Cramb’s is the literary temperament, which turns 
from a studious life to a perverse idealization of the joys 
of violence, the sweets of power, and the color of battle. 
In “ pacifism ”’ it sees degeneracy and a renunciation of 
the devotions and heroisms which war calls forth. We 
find the position difficult to grasp when it reveals itself 
in a man who is neither childish nor ignorant of the real 
incidents of any national struggle. A poet can make a 
singing couplet about the sweets of triumph. Does any 
modern man, watching Serbs or Greeks celebrating 
victory among their own dead over the burned villages of 
Turks and Bulgars, while the press rings with mutual 
accusations of barbarity, seriously think that these 
peoples in that hour touched the summit of human 
achievement and felicity? To us a thinker who would 
preserve war for the sake of its rare heroism and 
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selflessness, seems to reason like a madman who would 
oppose the use of precautions in mines, because a 
catastrophe gives occasion for moral splendor. Nor can 
we grasp the morality which erects the will to power into 
the supreme or indeed into an allowable motive of human 
action. If men can only reach the full height of 
their moral stature by sating their will to power, 


the consequence follows that they can attain 
humanity only by denying it to others. The 
moral contradiction in the ideal of Empire is 


sharply though unconsciously developed even in this 
book. When he comes to define the British Empire 
which he desires to see, Professor Cramb insists on 
federalism, on every sort of representation for our 
colonies—in short, upon the sharing and dissipation of 
power. What is the sense of saying that the lust of 
power alone is virile and human, if men must next be 
told that they can perpetuate their power only by sharing 
it and giving it away? The cult of force and the worship 
of the will are not a possible faith for modern men. The 
German Empire of force is not a thing of the future. It 
is a thing of the vanished past. There was once a 
German Empire based on that ideal. 
indeed, Berlin, but Vienna. It dominated Italy, it 
terrorized Lombardy, it crushed Hungary. That 
Empire passed. There is no magic in the Hohenzollern 
name which could revive it. There is no Religion of Valor 
which could make it either tolerable or admirable. The 
concern of mankind has turned to more intimate affairs. 
The true futurism is busied no longer with the monopoly 
of power by the aristocracies of favored races. Its 
problem is the diffusion and equalization of power in a 
world where Labor and Capital, and Men and Women, 
have replaced German and Englishman, conqueror and 
subject. 


Its seat was not, 





THE GENIUS OF HAMLET. 


Since the days when the children of Israel set aside the 
sons of Levi to serve the Lord (and for that matter long 
before them), the idea of an anointed priesthood has 
haunted the thoughts of mankind. The notion that 
some race of men are fitted to receive revelation is 
actually more persistent than the belief in revelation 
itself. When the Enlightenment had made an end of 
the Prophets and the Apostles, it forthwith invented the 
Genius, and when our own age had packed away the 
Genius with the rest of Early Victorian lumber, it fell 
down before the Superman. Our English language has 
never done justice to the idea. The true associations of 
the word linger more faithfully round the German 
equivalent. At the word ‘‘ Genie’’ we are transported 
to Weimar. It conjures up for us the youth set apart 
by the imperious call of the ideal. It recalls a nation 
prostrate at the feet of the demi-god. We have a vision 
of plaster-busts on German writing-tables, of societies 
founded to perpetuate the great dead, and of annual 
publications for the exploration of the remotest corners 
of his life. 
before him as if he were some Stuart pretender, and 
when he is dead his lightest word may serve as theme for 
a doctor’s thesis. The ‘‘ Genie’’ had his life-course 
laid down for him. He was erratic by rule, exacting 


While he lives, women fling themselves 


by right, and a whole literature of psychology, medicine, 
nay even of jurisprudence, has prescribed how he must 
think and eat, and within what limits he may transgress 
the vulgar moral code. The Olympian ‘‘ Genie’’ of the 
first-half of the last century became the overman of its 
later decades. His morals suffered in the evolution, and 
his intellect, if it lost nothing in keenness, abandoned all 
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claims to utility and human service. But the idea that 
the man of genius is a distinct species of the genus homo 
still survived. It was Gobineau and Mr. Houston Cham- 
berlain who gave it the last whimsical turn of extravagance, 
and taught that the genius is by race the true yellow- 
haired, short-sighted Teuton. Gobineau was generous, and 
thought that about three thousand of these children of 
the gods might exist on the earth in one generation. 
But the more common opinion of the ‘‘ Genie’’ is that 
their number is the sum of the greater dead, plus one. 

We expected little light upon the problems of Hamlet 
from an author whose central thesis is summed up in 
the war-cry, ‘‘ Hamlet Ein Genie.’’ It is doubtful 
whether Shakspere was a Teuton; he believed himself, 
with more or less justification, to be Christian, and neither 
in his life nor in his works did he teach or practise the 
notion that the man of exceptional powers is a super- 
creature separated from his fellows. But Dr. Tiirck 
turns out on nearer acquaintance to be a refreshingly old- 
fashioned writer. He belongs to the nearly vanished 
Germany which formed itself on Fichte and Kant, and 
did not disdain Spinoza because he was a Jew. He 
thinks and speaks in the large dialect of Goethe, and his 
book (‘‘ The Man of Genius’’: A. & C. Black) is really a 
polemic from the platform of idealism against the 
sophistries of Stirner and Nietzsche. He defines the 
genius not in terms of biology or pathology, but by a 
formula which attempts to describe simply the ideal of 
the human intelligence. Genius is no personal gift 
or power, it is rather the highest attitude of the human 
mind toward the Universe. Its distinguishing mark is 
a perfect disinterestedness or objectivity. It seeks in the 
world of sense, not the satisfaction of animal desire, but 
the pure pleasure of esthetic perception and creation. In 
the realm of thought it is the scientific habit which 
subordinates all striving and prejudice to the search after 
absolute truth. It is in action the selfless pursuit of an 
end, belittled neither by vanity nor by greed. It is the 
exact antithesis of the super-egoism of the modern over- 
man, whose emotional centre is ever himself, for whom 
truth and science is a slavish asceticism, whose typical 
activity is not creation but destruction. Genius in this 
fine definition is the greatest form of love. It meets the 
beauty of the visible world with the joy of a young lover ; 
it thinks with a reverence which sees all things sub specie 
eternitatis ; it acts in the spirit of Thomas 4 Kempis when 
he said that where a man seeketh himself, there he falleth 
from Love. 

It is Dr. Tiirck’s thesis that it was such a personality 
as this which Shakspere meant to portray in Hamlet. 
With genius in the vulgar sense of the word, we have all 
of us assumed that Shakspere meant to endow Hamlet. 
Ophelia’s praise of him tells us as much, if Hamlet’s own 
mind, revealed in his speech, were not enough to assure 
us of it. But genius in this special sense, the genius 
whose mark is disinterestedness in perception, in thought, 
and in action, was this consciously in Shakspere’s 
thoughts? It is a new suggestion, but the more we reflect 
on the play, the more are we disposed to think that it 
is as nearly as any word or formula can be, the key to 
Hamlet’s character. The dominant view of Hamlet has 
been fixed mainly by Goethe’s analysis in “ Wilhelm 
Meister.”” The word that echoes through that singularly 
eloquent masterpiece of descriptive prose is “ gentle,’’ 
and the main idea in it is that the Ghost, when he 
imposed the duty of revenge on this soft and gracious 
spirit, was laying on him a task beyond his powers. It 
is in some respects a curiously inapplicable view. 
“Gentle ’’ Hamlet was not. How slightly he feels the 
death of Polonius! How lightly he sends the meddling 





plotters, Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern, to their deaths in 
England. How harshly, and with what coarse brutality, 
passing anything which his purpose of an affected madness 
required, he speaks to Ophelia, wounding her not only in 
her love but in her innocence. So far from being gentle, 
he shows the real unscrupulousness of a large mind set 
on a high purpose, and his fundamental tenderness 
towards his mother is consistent with the typical 
ruthlessness of the idealist. To attribute the shock 
which turned him into a-pre-destined tool of tragedy to 
any cause so external as the hard command which the 
Ghost laid upon him, is quite to misunderstand the clear 
indications which Shakspere gives in the earlier scenes 
of the play. His world is already shattered for him 
long before he meets the Ghost, or suspects that his 
father was murdered. In his first soliloquy he gives us 
the whole clue to his state of mind. He already sighs 
for death, and he has turned from life, not because his 
own path is hard, but because in a moment of illumina- 
tion he has seen the world as ‘‘ an unweeded garden.”’ 

It is indeed only a wilful theorist or a dull reader 
who could mistake the signs of Hamlet’s case. He is 
the idealist whose happy optimism, whose youthful trust 
in the world, whose faith in men and women, whose joy 
in the beauty and goodness of life, have been shattered 
by the hideously clear vision of fact which came to him 
in a moment of grief. It is not his father’s death that 
has undone him, and even the knowledge of the murder 
adds little to the weight of his discovery. He had 
supposed that his mother loved, and the courtiers obeyed 
his father because he was a man of noble stature. He 
finds that his mother can transfer her passion to a thing 
of threads and patches, and the courtiers yield venera- 
tion to a ‘‘ vice of kings.’” What has happened to him 
is in the plainest prosaic phrase that he is totally dis- 
illusioned with mankind. He is but a particular case 
of that attitude of misanthropy, caused by some sudden 
shock of disappointment, which haunted Shakspere’s 
imagination, and was his theme in play after play. But 
Hamlet differs from other misanthropes chiefly in this, 
that it was not a personal disappointment which un- 
manned him. He is no Timon resenting the ingratitude 
of men, nor a Coriolanus suffering from frustrated 
ambition. His wound is impersonal. What has cut 
him is no wrong done to himself but the clear vision of 
the baseness of others. He was himself wronged in the 
general catastrophe, but it is only once, and that 
slightly, that he mentions the fact that the King has 
‘‘ popped in between the election and his hopes.’’ The 
wound which festers is no mere injury, but a disinterested 
vision of the meanness of kiman nature. 

“ Disinterested ’’ is a modern word, and “ objective ”’ 
is still in our language a technical term. But though he 
knew nothing of the word, we believe that Dr. Tiirck is 
right in insisting that the key to Hamlet as Shakspere 
conceived him, was that his genius was objective and dis- 
interested. It leaps to the eyes in the contrast with 
Laertes, who is throughout the play the foil and opposite 
to Hamlet. It is not enough to say that Laertes is the 
average sensual man, a vulgar ‘“‘man of action.”’ 


‘Hamlet for all his supposed irresolution can act with 


swift decision. His irresolution is indeed simply a con- 
sequence of his disillusionment. In a world which is 
wholly ugly, in a life where even his thoughts of love have 
been poisoned by the spectacle of a happy sensuality, he 
can pursue no end steadily, not even the end of revenge. 
Everything for him is meaningless, and for justice, even 
the wild justice of revenge, there is no intelligible place in 
such a universe. Hamlet is not a man irresolute by habit 
He is irresolute because the whole 


or temperament. 
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frame of life is broken ; nothing is left on which to hang a 
purpose. Laertes is subject to no such spiritual dangers. 
For him self is central, and self with its interests can 
survive any shock to others. He does not generalize 
about the evil in the world, though his father is slain and 
his sister driven mad. He feels only the wrong done to 
himself. What Hamlet laments is not the fact that a 
murdered man happened to be his father in the flesh. He 
feels rather that the world was unworthy of so great a 
king. But it no way lessens the grief of Laertes, that 
Polonius was a tedious and none too honest fool. Polonius 
was his father. Dr. Tiirck suggests that Hamlet’s was a 
mind that had risen, in its philosophic detachment, above 
the narrow ties of kindred, and that therefore the duty 
of a son’s revenge must have seemed to him 
doubtful and unworthy. This is, we think, a refinement 
and an over-elaboration of a true reading. There is no 
trace in Hamlet of the Godwinian doctrine of “ universal 
benevolence,’’ and Hamlet nowhere suggests any doubt 
about the binding ties of kindred. So far from suggesting 
that revenge was not a duty, he contrasts it in the 
soliloquy which Fortinbras inspired with the trivial 
stimulus of a war of conquest. Hamlet never doubts that 
the end of vengeance is a great and just purpose. But in 
him all purposes have become equally inoperative. The 
stimulus is powerful in itself, but it cannot move a broken 
machine. He has “ the motive and the cue for passion,”’ 
but he feels less than the passion which issues in strong 
action, because he has lost his orientation in the world. 
An egoist would have rushed straight to revenge, the 
swifter because to take revenge meant also to snatch 
power. Hamlet delayed and hesitated, not from weakness 
or irresolution, but because his was a broken will, 
vulnerable and exposed to wreckage because its spring 
was the love and joy of disinterested genius. 





THE NEMESIS OF CREDULITY. 


OnE or two writers who are as intimate with another 
country’s life as a foreigner can become, have lately been 
extolling for our benefit the beauty of the Russian 
people’s attitude towards feligion. In pictures of 
appealing charm, they describe the journeys of innumer- 
able Russian pilgrims to Jerusalem or other sacred 
shrines. They tell of the joyful enthusiasm upon the 
road, the brotherly love that prevails, the souls pervaded 
by a pure and elevating faith. They tell us also that 
the whole life of the Russian people, especially of the 
working classes and peasants, is similarly pervaded by 
an intimate sense of the divine. The ikons, the sacred 
little pictures, before which a lamp burns in the corner 
of every Russian room, even in hotels and houses of ill- 
fame; the habit of crossing oneself in passing every 
church or holy place, no matter how urgent one’s 
business; the repeated prostrations during service or 
private prayer, so profound that the forehead audibly 
strikes the pavement; the frank petitions, the freedom 
from all reserve or shyness such as most Englishmen feel 
about their private worship, if they worship privately 
at all—such characteristics of Russian life are taken to 
show a widely diffused sense of God’s presence and reality, 
a living belief in His direction of human affairs, and in 
man’s dependence upon His will. 

The Russian, we are told, and especially the Russian 
peasant, believes in God as a matter of course. The 
belief springs from his experience. It is so much the 
result of common sense that he regards an unbeliever as 
something abnormal and rather ridiculous, like a man 
with no legs. In contemplating the splendor of such 
faith, one of our best writers on Russia’s inner life, Mr. 
Stephen Graham, is raised to a state of mystic ecstasy 





as he cries: “ England needs Russia, living on the soil in 
holiness and simplicity, needs it living so, as a man needs 
a woman for the food she gives him and the prayers 
she offers.’” Having mentioned this advantage, which 
had perhaps escaped the diplomatists of our Russian 
entente, Mr. Graham goes on to describe a kind of vision 
he once saw as he stood one evening in a little convent 
church :— 

“ T had a vision of Holy Russia, of the holy one 
who sits at home and prays whilst we more secular go 
about into the world. I saw all the sisters and brothers 
who have vowed themselves to God, the holy peasants 
toiling in the fields, a hundred millions of them sub- 
missive unto God, the peasants pilgrimaging to shrines, 
the ikon lamps a-burning, the communion services, the 
Remembrance Days and meals with the dead, the fasts, 
the festivals, glorious Easter, the monks praying for the 
departed, ‘the priests performing rites in empty 
churches.’ ” 

He mentions many other points in Russian sanctity— 
** the ascetics who have loaded themselves with chains,’’ 
“the holy monks who kneel eternally in the presence of 
the Mystery,’’ and so on; and then he exclaims, in his 
rather ecstatic manner, ‘‘I was glad of these because 
they expiated my more worldly life; glad for Europe 
because they were Europe’s background.’’ If ever these 
Russian rites and prayers should end, he says, ‘‘ Europe 
will be lost.’’ ‘‘ Holy Russia,’’ he cries, in another 
place, “‘ is our peace with God! ’”’ 

It may be objected that these pictures are only the 
imagination of a religious mind, which thinks it has 
discovered in Russia the religious satisfaction sought in 
vain among Western peoples. We know that sense of 
rapture which many receive in the contemplation of 
simple and heartfelt religion. If the religion is expressed 
in beautiful and childlike symbols, as, for instance, 
among the Italian Alps, the esthetic and spiritual charm 
is almost irresistible. But all genuine and primitive 
beliefs have a similar attraction, and natures susceptible 
to religious and esthetic emotion may feel it even among 
the ceremonial fetishism of the West Coast. 

This objection is partly true, and a religious 
foreigner, passing from London scepticism into Holy 
Russia, is likely to be a little overwhelmed. So let us 
take the evidence of a Russian born—a man who, as 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, and therefore governor of 
the Russian Church for many years, was likely to be well 
acquainted with the things of God. While at the height 
of his power, Pobiedonostseff published the ‘‘ Reflections 
of a Russian Statesman’’—a book which every Con- 
servative should learn by heart, and all who would 
understand the Russian reactionary and the motives of 
the Black Hundred should carefully study. The whole 
work is a commentary on ‘‘true Russian’”’ life and 
religion. In the chapter called ‘‘ Faith,’’ the author 
exclaims, ‘‘ What a mystery is the religious life of a 
people such as ours, uncultivated and left to itself! ’’ 
The Russian clergy, he says, teach little and seldom. To 
the illiterate (and the enormous majority of Russians are 
illiterate) the Scriptures are unknown. In remote 
districts the congregations understand nothing of the 
words of the service, or even of the Lord’s Prayer, 
which is repeated often with omissions and additions 
that deprive it of all meaning. 

“ Nevertheless,” he continues, “in all those un- 
tutored minds has been raised, one knows not by whom, 
an altar to the Unknown God. To all, the intervention 
of Providence in human affairs is a fact so indisputable, 
so firmly rooted in conscience, that when death arrives 
these men, to whom none ever spoke of God, open their 
doors to Him as a well-known and long-awaited guest. 
Thus, in a literal sense, they give their souls to God.” 
Tolstoy, though denounced and excommunicated as 

a heretic by Pobiedonostseff and the Holy Synod, had the 
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same feeling in regard to the Russian’s religious nature, 
the same reverence for the peasant’s instinctive sense of 
God. As we said, it all makes a very beautiful picture, 
and those who are easily overcome by the sight of genuine 
religious emotion or even by esthetic charm (as most of 
us are) may easily be overcome by the beauty of this. 
At the lowest, we feel the sort of pleasure in it that 
cultivated Romans or the eighteenth-century intellectuals 
of Paris and London felt in pretty pastorals and the 
idylls of rural innocence. But at the height of our 
sympathetic enthusiasm, like the intrusion of a real 
agricultural laborer into Pope’s villa or a Parisian Salon 
tearful over Rousseau, there enters the figure of 
Rasputin, the Russian monk, whom a woman has just 
tried to assassinate. 

For twelve years this reputed man of God, illiterate, 
unintellectual, in habits debauched and brutish, has 
gone about deceiving the Russian people high and low. 
Iie began his trade as faith-healer, miracle-worker, and 
prophet among his fellow-peasants in Centra] Siberia. 
By assuming divine pretensions, he won his way with 
those ‘‘ holy peasants’’ whose simple faith is so much 
extolled. He had his will over men and women 
and girls. Tired of so easy and unlucrative a prey, 
he came to the capital. There he was recognized as a 
fellow saint by Father John of Kronstadt. Father John 
himself had long wrought miracles and counselled 
Princes, aided for a time by Porphyria, that strange 
Virgin Mother, who received her worshippers in darkened 
chambers from which her electric crown blazed forth. 
Father John (with rare self-effacement) recommended 
Rasputin to the Prime Minister, Stolypin ; Stolypin to the 
Court. Such was his divine afflatus that the Autocrat 
himself is said to have made no important decision with- 
out consulting him. He protected the criminals of the 
Black Hundred, or secured their pardon. He appointed 
Governors and Bishops. He even appointed the new 
Procurator of the Holy Synod. Whenever he was in St. 
Petersburg, the ante-chambers of his palace were 
thronged with petitioners, nobles and ladies, officials and 
peasants—people of all classes, imploring the favor of this 
omnipotent incarnation of the divine. To his spiritual 
agency a despairing mother attributed the birth of the 
Imperial heir. His life was described as a recurrent 
scandal, a continuous debauch. When scandal became 
too flagrant and he was advised to disappear, the 
Tsarevitch’s subsequent illness was attributed to the 
intervention of his angered spirit, and he was recalled. 
Two years ago the Censor forbade the Press to criticize 
his actions or behavior. Courageous members of the 
Duma protested against his nefarious influence in vain. 
The scandals continued, and yet the street at his front 
door was thronged with carriages. Then came the visit 
to his early home at Pokrovsk, the pretence of saintly 
retirement, the dagger driven into his body by a woman 
who had dogged his steps either to avenge one of his 
many girl victims or to exterminate “the Anti-Christ,” 
the living rival of the more saintly Lliodor. 

Such a career is the Nemesis, not of a nation’s faith, 
but of its credulity. We have seen the picturesque and 
even the beautiful side of the Russian people’s religion. 
But Rasputin’s story calls up a different picture of what 
religious feeling, combined with ignorance, can produce 
—the horrors of the sect called ‘‘ Slayers of Children,’’ 
of the sect of ‘‘ Suicides,’’ of the ‘‘ Self-Mutilators,’’ of 
the ‘‘ Silent,’’ and of the repeated murders of women 
and babies as ‘‘ Anti-Christs ’’ by the combined villagers. 
Or we are reminded of the crazy ‘‘ Spirit-Wrestlers,”’ 
who prowl after Christ in naked herds; or of the over- 
scrupulous ‘‘ Old-Believers,’’ who died by thousands 





rather than cross themselves with three fingers instead 
of two; or of the Molokani, who think the kingdom of 
heaven is meat and drink; or of the followers of Lord 
Radstock, who think what Lord Radstock thought. 
When we remember these queer or perverted believers, 
we understand Stepniak’s harsh verdict ‘‘ that in Russia 
true religious feeling is entirely dormant ; that the priests 
are mere tradesmen, who deal in sacraments as in wares; 
and that the whole race is wallowing in superstition.”’ 

But it was not only among illiterate peasants that 
Rasputin practised his deceptions and ruined his deluded 
victims. Had it not been for his influence in Court 
circles and among the rich and noble, we should have 
heard no more of Rasputin than of hundreds of other 
saints who starve or fatten upon human ignorance. On 
the Court, the rich, and the noble, there fella similar 
Nemesis, not, indeed, of faith, but of credulity. Because 
people have abandoned the faith of their fathers—the 
generally accepted religious belief of their country—as 
educated Russians for the most part have, it does not 
in the least follow that they have ceased to be credulous. 
Look at the turbid swarms’ of men and women in 
England and America who would no longer call themselves 
Anglican, or Nonconformist, or Catholic, or Christian, 
but go wandering about—‘‘ go a-whoring,’’ as the 
prophets well said—after false gods, astrologers, crystal- 
gazers, palmists, soothsayers, sorcerers, spiritualists, and 
monthly prognosticators. Think of the credulity of 
audiences who really believe their faith in spiritual 
things to be restored when upon a stage they see the 
pictures wagged by strings, or a red lamp turn blue at 
the command of an imagined fiend! Such is the 
Nemesis of credulity—of ignorance as to what reason and 
evidence mean. At sight of it, we wonder why any 
older faith should be abandoned, if this craziness is to 
be the substitute or the means of its restoration. ‘“ Why 
go further and pay more?’’ we are inclined to ask, 
like the advertisements. As in Christ’s time, we seem 
to see a man who walks through dry places, seeking rest, 
and finding none, returns to his house, which he finds 
swept and garnished. Then he goes and takes to 
himself seven other spirits, more wicked than himself, 
and they enter in and dwell there. The unsatisfied 
desire in those dry places, the tedious cleanliness of that 
swept and garnished house—we know it all. We know 
what drives him out again to seek those other spirits! 
And yet we are told his last state is worse than the first, 
and we can well believe it. 





-’ 


Short Studies. - 


MOMENTS. 
Tue GoLpEN Birp. 


I. 


Tue little garden of Mrs. Nightingale’s is a sweet place 
to walk in, lying, as it does, in the heart of the village. 
A cluster of orchards sloping down to dark woods; elm 
trees, yellow beeches, a chimney covered with scarlet 
creepers. There are old-fashioned “ button flowers,’’ 


mahogany colored, with dew on their grey leaves; sage 
and thyme grow by the pear tree. The fox-hound pup 
runs in, a jolly dog with loving eyes; he comes and 
eats all the twigs off the raspberry canes. 
Winds blow, a shower of yellow leaves sweep over. 
I can see “ The Golden Bird.” 
An old inn, with mossy roof, and for its sign, a 
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strange bird flying at the sun. Painted by some broken 
artist when he had no money to pay for his bed—was he 
drunk when he drew it? 

Mrs. Nightingale comes out with a cup of rhubarb 
wine :— 

“You lookin’ at ‘The Golden Bird’?’’ she says. 
“ See that winder under it? That’s where young Swaine 
’as lain ten years. Tis some sort o’ rhumatism climbin’ 
up’ his back—from sleepin’ in a damp bed when ’e was 
footman. There’s a glass by ’is bed, so’s ’e can 
see the village road, an’ a string by ’is ’and, so’s ’e can 
wave a flag to greet ye; *twas the postman run it up for 
‘im. Like to come an’ see ’im? ’E’s lonesome. My 
darter’ll take you down at five o’clock.”’ 

A little fresh talking sound runs through the trees, 

cocks are crowing, and all the brown chrysanthemums 
nodding their heads. A drift of leaves have blown across 
the windows of “ The Golden Bird.”’ : 
a Twilight. I have just come from seeing 
Dick Swaine. His mother, a burly old woman in a blue 
dress, opened the door, the inn is dark. But while we 
stood, there came a sound of music. 

We climbed a steep, black staircase. Inside that 
room I saw a young man lying, with a white face turned 
to us through the shadows. The corners were dark 
already, but with his mirror he showed me the last gleam 
of sunset. His sister came in, a tall, fair girl, then I 
noticed the room was full of flowers. She shut the door, 
and the young man, still smiling, we were shown a church 
he had built of matches. A shawl he had knitted, and 
many little boxes quaintly carved; hours and hours of 
time in the making of each “ fancy.”’ 

Down below a man spatonthe mud. “ Play to us, 
said the sister. He drew a violin from under the sheets. 

He couldn’t bend his cheek to it, but held it on his 
chest ; the room quite dark now, we sat without stirring, 
and the sister sang. ‘ 

Very low so that her voice and the soft strings 
mingled, then rising as the passion of the music rose! 
It seemed the roof lifted, the walls of the little room 
vanished. . 

Mrs. Swaine’s tread reached us, coming with the 
lamp. 

A dark night, new moon. They have been cutting 
creepers—I have just run back with a bunch of crimson 
leaves, and left them at “ The Golden Bird.” 


”? 


II. 


There is still a thread of scarlet on the old 
chimney, a tinge of orange on the elms. Clouds travel 
fast to-day, the road is thick with leaves. 

I often go to “ The Golden Bird ”’ at twilight to tell 
Dick how the woods are thinning; how the beeches have 
turned dark purple, and the ash trees feathery gold, and 
the ground under them flame red. 

Dick seems to look through the walls of his room: 
“ The sycamore’s ‘ud be turned now,”’ he'll say, or “ ’Tis 
the undergrowth’s perishin’.”’ 

I tell him how it was clear this morning, and frosty, 
a milk-white breath on the hills, how the woods were quiet 
as a dream, each tree naked against the cobweb of lights. 
“ A leaf blew in my window,” he says, smiling. I tell 
him of the old shepherd I met with a high peaked hat 


and a huge umbrella on his back for a tent (the 
sound of sheep-bells comes to us). And how at three 
o’clock the sun slipped over the Downs, and all the 


country turned misty-blue like wild forget-me-nots ; how 
pale clouds colored up and suddenly took fire ; and, as the 
last red light died out, how the rooks darkened the whole 
country with their flighting. 

“ Twilight falls sudden,”’ 
pale these autumn nights. 

ae . That wood where the rooks go is full of 
violets in the spring,’’ he tells me. “ Flowers . . I 
love them white narcissus. . . .’ Inthe silence 
comes the clang of iron being hammered. It is nearly 
dark, a scent of dying leaves drifts in. 


says Dick. His face is very 





And then, talking of life, and food, and poor men’s 
wages, we watch the sparks fly from the forge below, red 
stars thrown up against the purple trees, blazing, vanish- 
ing. “ . Sets you thinkin’,’’ whispers Dick. 
“We're all sparks from the same old forge, but some flies 
redder than others. "Tis roast pheasant this 
evenin’ at the Hall.’’ 

“ And you’d like some? ”’ 

“No, no. I’m not blamin’ the aristocracy ; they 
means well. Our gy a mortal kind woman! Sent me 
a bunch of gr 
send you grapes till you’ re dyin’. No, no, 
that. : 

Some thought too big for his utterance shadows 
Dick’s face. “. . . ‘Tis the feelin’,’’ he falters, and 
then with a sigh, “ Ah, well, they don’t know better. . .”’ 

A gust of wind, laden with leaves from all the trees, 
flies past, and over the top of the woods appears the new 
moon. 

“ The boys an’ girls is comin’ in this evenin’. 
you care for to come, miss! ’’ ‘ 

So last night I went in again at seven o’clock. 

Lamplight, a room full of laughing faces, smoke, and 
music. Dick had his violin, and. - Charlie,” the black- 
smith, was singing the Old Hundredth ; a huge man with 
soft eyes and a glorious voice. 

There was “Jim,’’ gardener at the vicarage, and a 
good-looking youth, second footman from the Hall, with 
four or five of the women servants; one splendid girl— 
such a figure!—and a “ don’t-touch-me” air, that was 
given the lie direct by her laughing lips. 

The little kitchen maids nearly died of giggling; the 
head parlor-maid laughed too, but soundlessly. They all 
laughed and the village girls laughed to see 
them laugh. 

A girl opposite me—“ Slap-cabbage’’ they called 
her—had eyes like two black devils. It was hard to picture 
her in a decorous cap and apron, her dark hair flew out, 
her face burnt red. When she stood up to sing, she leapt. 

And when she sang, she shouted. 

I was never conscious of the second footman—he had 
so learnt the art of oblivion, but the gardener’s long legs 
were all over the room. 

A pale light shone on Dick’s face, our choruses shook 
the bed: “ Who will o’er the Downs with me?”’ “ Sweet 
Chiming Bells.’’ Charlie gave us ‘“ Uncle Tom Cobbler ’”’ 
and “ The Old Armchair.’’ 

Dick’s eyes were soft as honey, for the lads won’t 
come without a gift, if it’s but a pipeful of tobacco, and 
the girls bring flowers, the first violet, the last rose, a 
daisy | 

The room grew warm with our laughter, our faces 
looked as if we had sat round a bonfire; only one chill 
moment, when the head parlormaid asked the time. Then 
‘“ Slap-cabbage ’’ told us she was leaving her place, because 
she couldn’t get her voice soft enough to suit. And 
suddenly mounting her chair she gave a great shout that 
nearly had the roof off. Dick struck up a jig, and it 
seemed as if the tall girl with the laughing lips must burst 
out of her dress. They sat very stiffly, these maids from 
the Hall, their bodies drilled ; like straight bottles full of 
some heady wine that was gathering force with waiting. 

A shiver of ecstasy ran round when Dick’s sister, 
accompanied by the violin, sang one of her songs. 
The gardener kept stroking his leg, and Charlie pulling 
his long moustache, the footman put down his cigarette, 
and I heard the parlormaid’s corsets creak ; she had drawn 
too deep a breath. 

We were all singing “ Auld Lang Syne’’ when Mrs. 
Swaine climbed up, her face like a crumpled apple: 
“There now! ’’ she cried, “the music of ye’s waked the 
fowls up!”’ And set down a tray of green gooseberry 
wine, a liquor that makes one’s cheeks very pink, and 
one’s toes tingle! 

Then, standing round with joined hands, we shouted 
“ Rule Britannia ’’ and “ God save the King.” 

It was dark coming out ; I should have stumbled but 
that the blacksmith gave me his arm; cottage gates are 
hard to see. 





*tisn’t 


Would 


Dorotuy Easton. 
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Present-BHap Problems. 


CHURCHMEN IN COUNCIL. 


Party organizations in a Church are an evil; but there 
are circumstances under which the existence of such 
organizations is the lesser of two evils: ‘“‘ when bad 
men conspire, good men must combine.” The English 
Church Union, designed as a means of defence against 
the ritual persecutions of the mid-Victorian period, has 
become a menace to the peace of the Church and the 
liberties of Churchmen. Does a foolish and fanatical 
clergyman find himself in conflict with his long-suffering 
bishop, or his still more long-suffering parishioners? 
Is there a reform to be opposed, an abuse 


upheld, a division perpetuated, a counsel of reason | 


scouted, or a way of peace barred? This mischievous 
society is to the fore, its financial support is forthcoming, 
its agents and agitators are unloosed. Its members are 
rumerous and, on their own ground, influential: the 
price paid for the emancipation of public life from the 
control of the Churches has been the handing over of the 
Churches to the clergy of the less intelligent type. Hence 
a call for united action on the part of moderate and 
reasonable men. It is to be wished that Evangelicals and 
Broad Churchmen could find a common platform ; but 
the difficulties, if not insuperable, have not, so far, been 
overcome. That once formidable prosecution agency, the 
Church Association, is now, happily, a negligible 
quantity; and the National Church League, which has 
replaced it, is respectable, if not distinguished. Its 
recent gratuitous attack on the critical movement has, 
however, put it out of court as far as scholarship is con- 
cerned. It stands for the declining prejudice of yester- 
day, not for the growing knowledge of to-day. 

The Churchman’s Union, under whose auspices a 
Conference has lately been held at Harrogate, is an 
organization of a higher type Its objects are :— 


1. To maintain the right and duty of the Church to 
restate her belief from time to time as required by the 
progressive revelation of the Holy Spirit. 

2. To uphold the historic comprehensiveness and 
corporate life of the Church of England, and her 
Christian spirit of tolerance in all things non-essential. 

3. To give all support in their power to those who 





are honestly and loyally endeavoring to vindicate the | 


truths of Christianity by the light of scholarship and 
research ; and while paying due regard to continuity, to 
work for such changes in the formularies and practices 


in the Church of England as from time to time are made | 


necessary by the needs and knowledge of the day. 

4. To assert the rights and duties of the laity as 
constituent members of the Bcdy of Christ. 

5. To encourage friendly relations between the 
Church of England and all other Christian bodies. 


Its membership is small, compared with that of its 
rivals; and the movement which it stands for is still in 
the academic stage. But where ideas are concerned, 
quality goes for more than quantity. Such names as 
those of Canon Rashdall, Professor Kirsopp Lake, and 
Dr. Percy Gardner have a more than numerical 
significance ; they show the set of the tide. 

The Harrogate Conference was opportune. The 
impudent and unscrupulous attempt made by the 
‘‘Church Party’’ to represent the position of Liberal 
Churchmen as dishonest, and to bring public and private 
pressure to bear upon those who occupy it with a view 
to their withdrawal from the ministry, has miscarried. 
That it has done so is owing mainly to the two dis- 
tinguished men who occupy the Lady Margaret Chairs 
of Divinity in our Universities. Their courage and 
candor stand out in marked contrast to the pusillanimity 
of Convocation. It would be impossible to over-state 
the service done by them to religion and learning. The 
bolder path is often the safer: had the Bishops taken it, 
it would have been better for the Church and for their 
own credit. Office limits, but ought not to crush, 








personality ; leaders should lead, and bishops, at least 
on occasions, dare. 

The Conference was unofficial, and put out no pro- 
gramme; movements of mind do not follow programmes ; 
but the papers read show the lines on which reconstruc- 
tion is proceeding, and is likely to proceed. The notion 
of life in thought and things was accentuated : we live not 
in a world of fixed quantities, but in ‘‘ an ever-rolling 
stream.’’ Religion is no exception. In Tertullian’s 
words, ‘‘ Ecclesia spiritus’’; and spirit is of all things 
the most mobile and intangible. No formula is adequate 
to its infinite variety : we hold it it seems; but no, it has 
escaped us; there is a touch of irony in the remonstrance, 
‘“‘ Why seek ye the living among the dead?’’ The phrase 
‘“‘the deposit of the faith’’ is misleading, and suggests 
the buried talent. For the Church does not occupy a 
fixed position which she may not indeed abandon, but from 
which she may not advance. Rather she is moving in a 
definite direction, from inland land-locked waters to the 
open seas. 

Perhaps the most important paper was that read by 
Canon Rashdall, the Bampton Lecturer for 1915, on the 
Creeds. They contain (he reminded his hearers) more 
urgent questions than that of the Virgin Birth. 


“The greatest of all problems of religion always 
has been, and now is more than ever, the problem of 
the existence and the nature of God. Is it superfluous 
to insist upon the fact that the most important Article 
of the Apostles’ Creed is the first—I believe in God the 
Father Almighty? Anybody who knows much of what is 
going on in the minds of thoughtful men and women at 
the present day knows very well that for most of them 
this is the real difficulty. This is what they most want 
to believe, and yet they find difficulties in the way of 
doing so. It is pitiful to see so large a part of the energies 
of clergymen devoted to a furious propaganda of what 
must, even if they are true, be regarded as mere outworks 
of the Christian Creed, when all their energies are wanted 
to keep alive in the modern world that first and most 
important Article of all. When people ask, 
‘What does the Church of England stand for?’ or, 
‘What does Liberal Theology stand for?’ I should say, 
‘ First and foremost for the belief in God, and in the 
sort of God whom Jesus Christ taught men to believe 
in, with all the momentous consequences and corollaries 
of that great doctrine, among which may be mentioned 
above all the doctrine of immortality.’ ” 


This note is seldom struck in clerical conferences; but 
it is at once the earliest and the most modern note in 
Christianity. It was the message of the Gospel to the 
first generation of believers; it should be that of the 
Church to Christians of our own day. For Christology 
cannot be substituted for Theology. From this point of 
view, Canon Rashdall’s criticism of popular Christo- 
logical conceptions is as opportune as it is far-reaching. 
The subject is one on which, as the controversies 
of the past show only too clearly, it is easy to 
multiply words without increasing sense. While among 
ourselves ‘‘ the excesses of the eschatologists ’’—Schweit- 
zerism, as the theory may be called—have been carried 
very much too far. ‘‘It is not merely the doctrine of 
Christ’s Divinity that they are destroying, but 
Christianity itself.’’ 

It is refreshing to hear so certain a sound from a 
group of Churchmen whose intellectual and moral im- 
portance is out of proportion to their number; and who 
will be a power in the Church of to-morrow, though their 
direct influence is small in that of to-day. The qualities 
which English religion needs most are strength and 
sincerity. Its dominant feature is a certain futility or 
feebleness. Serious men sit loose to the Churches; the 
half-educated go off into childish superstitions, or a rather 
shallow scepticism: while, more offensive than either, 
convention insists that the clergy shall be either ignorant 
or insincere. ‘‘ No dogma, no Deans,’’ said Disraeli to 
Stanley : the higher his official position the further behind 
the age a clergyman is expected either to be or to pre- 
tend to be. The Churchman’s Union is a wholesome pro- 
test against Churchmanship of this type. 


A LisperaL CHURCHMAN. 
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Hetters to the Editor. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF ERNEST 
(Continued.) 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—I should perhaps apologize to your readers for 
not having warned them that my first thanks for rescuing 
them from Mr. Newman’s misdirection would be a demonstra- 
tion by him that I am an abandoned liar. I had better 
rectify the omission by explaining how it is done. 

When a barrister is pleading for the conviction of an 
educated forger or swindler, or when the judge is summing 
up (which usually comes to the same thing), they invariably 
lay great stress on the prisoner’s amazing cleverness, on the 
excellent education he received from his parents, on the 
hopes that were built on his early promise, on what he might 
have done but for the fatal perversity which enables the 
judge to finish with the traditional “Instead of which you 
go about stealing ducks.” Mr. Newman never neglects this 
old and trite method of securing a conviction. But he goes 
further than any judge has ever gone. When you say to a 
judge, “You put X away for, ten years, though he was as 
honest a man as yourself,” he does not say, “ You lhe: 
nobody could have spoken more highly of X than I did 
at that trial.” He stands to his guns. Not so Mr. Newman. 
If, a year hence, I accuse him (as I very likely shall) of 
having abused Strauss, he will say: “ You lie in your 
dastardly throat. If you turn to Tue Nation of June 27th, 
1914, page 488, column 1, line 1, you will find that I 
described Strauss as a composer of dazzling genius.” And if 
(as is not at all probable) I cite Mr. Newman as one of 
Strauss’s admirers, he will exclaim: “The mendacity of 
Mr. Shaw is a public scandal. If you turn to THe Nation 
of June 27th, 1914, page 487, column 2, last line but five, 
you will find Strauss denounced as a tired and disillusioned 
mediocrity in an article signed Ernest Newman (moi qui 
vous parle); and nobody knows it better than Mr. Shaw, as 
he protested angrily against it at the time.” 

Let it rest at that. Strauss, according to Mr. Newman, 
is a tired and disillusioned mediocrity of dazzling genius. 
It is a fine day; but the weather is extremely rainy and 
tempestuous. 

The fact that in our old controversy in The Daily 
Chronicle I quoted Mr. Newman’s implication that Wagner 
was a greater musician than Sebastian Bach (for instance) 
needs no further explanation. But Mr. Newman has raked 
up that controversy to prove that in those days he was an 
enthusiastic champion of Wagner, and I his opponent. If 
he did not mean this, the raking-up is an irrelevance. Yet 
his quotation makes it clear that the controversy was about 
his “quarrel” with Wagner. So he was quarrelling with 
Wagner then. Out of my own mouth he has proved my 
good faith. On that occasion I was defending Wagner's 
greatness against Mr. Newman’s disparagements of it exactly 
as I am now defending Strauss’s greatness against Mr. 
Newman’s disparagements of it. This is the essential truth 
of the matter; and if Mr. Newman is ashamed of having 
been on the wrong side then as he is on the wrong side now, 
the fault is not mine. I did, and am doing, my best to 
convert him. 

I admit frankly, however, that my opinion of Joseph 
was based on half an orchestral rehearsal and two perform- 
ances, all three conducted by Strauss, the last one (the 
second public performance) a triumph of conducting and of 
response to it from the band. I have since heard another 
performance ; and, though at some points I missed Strauss’s 
conducting, I was confirmed beyond redemption in my 
opinion that Joseph is a magnificent piece of work, and 
that any lover of music among your readers who has been 
prevented from hearing it by Mr. Newman has been very 
cruelly deprived of one of the rare opportunities of a life- 
time. 

Mr. Newman objects to a judgment based on such 
experiences. He declares that his own opinion is based on 
a dozen performances by himself. As Mr. Newman is not a 
walking orchestra, I presume he played Joseph on the 
piano, unless, indeed, his theory of the excessive simplicity 
of Strauss’s harmony led him to resort to the accordion, 
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Now, I am bound, in all candor and fair dealing, to confess 
at once that if I had played Joseph twelve times on the 
piano and judged the work thereby, it is only too probable 
that my opinion would have been the same as Mr. Newmans. 
I conclude that Mr. Newman's accomplishments as an 
executant bear a melancholy resemblance to my own. And 
I thought, somehow, that he was a fine player. Another 
illusion gone! 

I must apologize for having misled Mr. Newman by 
calling the Minstrel Boy theme the opening theme. Let 
me indicate its position more exactly by saying that the 
work begins with it. It is recognizable as a rhythm before 
the end of the third bar, though it is repeated several times 
before it passes, by an irresistible gravitation, into the 
actual notes of the old tune. When I was a professional 
critic, we used to describe a theme so situated as the opening 
theme. I do not know what Mr. Newman calls it; but, at 
all events, he now knows where it is. 

I accept Mr. Newman’s explanation that when he 
alluded to Schénberg he did not mean Schénberg, but another 
composer of the same name. But I had rather not accept his 
invitation “to read the press of England and Germany, 
passim, on the subject of The Legend of Joseph and to 
have a few conversations with some leading English and 
Continental musicians, as Mr. Newman has done.”’ If I had 
done that in the days of the Wagner controversy, I should 
have arrived at the same conclusions as to Wagner that Mr. 
Newman has arrived at as to Strauss. I am glad to know 
now, on his own authority, how he has beén led into his 
errors. My own plan is to listen to a piece of music and 
say what I think of it. I recommend this method to Mr. 
Newman as, on the whole, simpler, and more satisfactory in 
its results, than the one he recommends to me. 

Mr. Newman’s memory betrays him as to Electra. I 
did not criticize that work before I had heard it. I criticized 
Mr. Newman years before it was composed ; but that is not 
quite the same thing. 
nothing at first hand of Strauss personally, and that Strauss’s 
personality has nothing to do with the matter. I confess I 
did not understand this: I thought that calling a man “a 
tired and disillusioned mediocrity ’’ with “a dull mind” was 
meant as a personal criticism. I seem to be always misunder- 
standing Mr. Newman. I am very sorry. 

“T wish,’’ says Mr. Newman, “Mr. Shaw would make 
up his mind as to what sort of person I really am in music.” 
I have. 


Mr. Newman now says he knows 


Sans rancune, 
G. Bernarp SHaw. 
July 14th, 1914. 


PARTY AND THE SECOND 
CHAMBER. 

Sirn,—There is a consensus of opinion that the House 
of Lords, as at present constituted, and, in 
particular, that the hereditary system is useless as applied 
to an Upper House. 

Some leading Conservatives are very cleverly advocating 
an elected Senate in its place; but not only is the country 
averse from an increase of elections, but it is clear that the 
object of the proposal is to weaken rather than strengthen 
democratic government. An elected Senate would certainly 
claim to represent the electorate as well as the Cemmons, 
especially if their election was later in point of time 
The Senators would probably be inclined to claim the exercise 
of all the powers granted by the Constitution, or implied 
thereby, and they would be powerful enough to vie in influ- 
ence with our popular chamber. 

The Senatorial Elections would be fought on strict party 
lines, and, if the constituencies were large ones, the expense 
would be considerable; but the attractiveness to candidates 
would be less than the Commons. Your Morleys and Bryces 
would not stand. 

I have already advocated in the press a small Senate of 
150 members, formed on the lines of the Norwegian and 
Dutch Second Chambers—i.e., it should be elected by the 
House of Commons for nine years, and fifty should retire 
every three years, these vacancies to be filled by the English 
M.P.s electing thirty-seven new Senators, the Scottish M.P.s 
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six, the Irish—after Home Rule—four, and the Welsh three. 
The election of Senators could be by proportional repre- 
sentation, so that minorities would be well represented in 
the Senate, and I have shown that if this scheme had come 
into force in 1880, we should now have a Senate with about 
eighty-two Liberals, nine Nationalists, nine Labor men, and 
fifty Unionists. 

Viscount Bryce suggested, seven years ago, that 
questions of peace and war should be settled by a reformed 
Upper House, and if this were done, and questions of finance 
were strictly excluded, even General Hertzog would, I think, 
be satisfied to see elected representatives of the Dominion 
Parliaments sitting alongside of our own Senators. There 
is substantial ground for saying that two of the Dominions 
at least would be willing to elect a few trustees to a Senate 
such as I have described, on terms to be mutually agreed. 
The Dominion Senators would not necessarily interfere with 
British party questions any more than Lord Strathcona did. 
Such action would be unpopular here, and even more un- 
popular among those they represented. 

We have recently had experience of several questions 
which could, with advantage, have been discussed in such a 
Senate as I have sketched—e.q., the Indian trouble in Natal, 
the Japanese influx into Canada, the troublesome arrange- 
ment with France concerning the New Hebrides, which 
Australia criticizes, and the problem of the naval contri- 
butions of the Dominions. At present, the news from one 
part of the Empire to another is meagre and unsatisfactory ; 
it is usually colored by the Government of the country from 
which it emanates, and is sometimes refurbished by the 
editor who publishes it. 

A debate at Westminster on such a question as the rights 
of Indians would enable the whole Empire to hear the argu- 
ments from all sides, and loose talk in the Dominions of a 
Jingoistic turn would be checked by the Dominion Senators, 
who would have to appreciate the weight of responsibility 
falling on the Motherland. I remember a distinguished 
Canadian politician suggesting an ultimatum to the United 
States during the Alaska Boundary trouble. He was, how- 
ever, mightily surprised when he was asked how much money 
Canada would give towards a common war chest. That side 
of the question had not occurred to him. 

Let it not be imagined that High Commissioners can 
supply the lack here indicated. A permanent official can 
never do more than speak as the mouthpiece of the Govern- 
ment, and Governments usually prefer to say as little as 
possible. But a Senator would speak his own views with 
local knowledge. It is along such lines that the Parliament 
Act leads. The creation of a Senate elected by popular 
vote would destroy the Parliament Act.—Yours, &c., 

R. C. Hawkrn. 

British Empire Club, 12, St. James’s Square, 8. W. 

July 13th, 1914. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your columns already show that there will be 
plenty of scope for discussion and voting when the constitu- 
tion of the future Imperial Second Chamber comes to be 
considered. May I call attention to the manner in which a 
similar question has been dealt with in the Home Rule Bill 
for Ireland? There has been hardly any discussion on it, 
and the Amending Bill (which does not contain one-half the 
amendments that are needed) leaves it alone. At first it 
was to be a nominated body; but then, after the original 
nominees, it was made elective. Then it was resolved to 
make trial of a scheme for proportional representation in 
connection with it, and the Senators were accordingly made 
to represent provinces, not Parliamentary constituencies. 
Thus, Ulster (if it is not excluded) is to elect fourteen 
Senators at a single election, held all over the province on 
the same day. The total number of Senators is to be forty 
to 164 Members of the Lower House, and as a dispute may 
be settled by a conjoint vote, the consequences are obvious. 
No qualifications seem to be required either by the candi- 
dates or electors other than those for the Lower House ; but, 
while Ireland is to send forty-two Members to the Imperial 
House of Commons, she is not to send any Senators to the 


Upper Chamber at Westminster. Until, however, that 








Chamber is reformed, the twenty-eight Irish representative 
peers will continue to sit in the House of Lords, as at 
present—the Irish peers having no place in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, unless they should happen, in some instances, to be 
the choice of the electors. I think the whole question was 
worth a little more consideration than it has received ; but, 
except for the representative peers at Westminster, it is 
about as democratic as it could possibly be.—Yours, &c., 
OBSERVER. 
July 13th, 1914. 


’ 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BREAKFAST- 
TABLE DUTIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Even Homer (so it is said) sometimes nods; and I 
am not inclined to be hypercritical on overworked editors. 
But a sentence in your otherwise admirable article on “ Loss 
and Gain for the Budget” in Tue Natron for June 27th last 
is neither accurate nor fair to the Government, and has the 
additional demerit of placing in the hands of a most un- 
scrupulous Opposition a big stick with which to flog—in a 
perfectly legitimate way from a party standpoint—the unfor- 
tunate Radical dog. The sentence I complain of is the 
following : “ We must repeat once more that it is a bad thing 
for a Liberal Government, which has been eight years in 
power, to have taken no steps to redeem the pledges which its 
individual members, at any rate, have repeatedly made to 
the electorate? to remove these burdens (i.¢c., the tea duty 
and sugar-tax) on the food of the working classes.”’ You 
spoke, a few lines above in the same article, about “loose 
Budgetting.”’ But, surely, this is “loose writing.’’ The 
tea duty has been reduced by a penny and the sugar-tax 
has been halved during these same eight years by this same 
Liberal Government. It is not everything, I admit, nor as 
much as we want; and nothing would please me more than 
to see both taxes disappear altogether, and the vast wasteful 
expenditure on armaments proportionately reduced. More- 
over, as the Premier has pointed out, the proportion between 
indirect and direct taxation has been notably altered in the 
same eight years, to the advantage of those who are the 
victims of the former system. 

I enclose a cartoon from the leading Tory paper in the 
constituency which I am going to try and win which illus- 
trates my meaning about “loose writing,’’ and incidentally 
shows how the burden of an unfortunate Liberal candidate 
may be aggravated.—Yours, &c., 

C. A. V. ConyBEARE. 

Oakfield Park, near Dartford, Kent. 

July 14th, 1914. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES LAND ACT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Perhaps you will kindly allow me a small space 
in your valuable paper in which to present briefly the im- 
portant case of the natives of the South African Union 
under the provisions of the “ Natives Land Act.” Encourage- 
ment seems to be deserved by the President and members 
of the deputation sent by the National Native Congress, now 
representing in this country the serious practical grievances 
of four and a-half millions of his Majesty’s subjects 
overseas. 

In the Rev. John L. Dube we have an able exponent of 
this cause. Your readers probably know of him as the 
respected founder and head of a large industrial school for 
natives at Natal. At an influential public meeting, held 
by the Missionary Conference at Durban in 1911, presided 
over by Lord Gladstone, Mr. Dube gave a memorable 
address, when he wisely said that—for the cure of all the 
evils rampant in his beloved country—there was the one 
sovereign remedy — “Education, moral, industrial, 
scholastic”; and, he added, “Apply it.’’ No apology is 
necessary for quoting the concluding sentence of this 
eloquent speech: “TI wish to tell you that, deep down in the 
hearts of the great majority of our people, there lies a 
staunch loyalty to our august King and the British flag, and 
if ever there comes a time when that loyalty shall be tested, 
you will find them ready to grasp their assegais and spill 
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their blood in the front ranks for their country and their 
King.” 

But, since then, we have had to deplore a retrograde 
movement, involving the gradual restriction of native 
liberties, as well as native areas, a lowering of their social 
status and educational standards, the utter discouragement 
of skilled native labor, accompanied by inadequate wages, 
not to speak of a growing inequality before the law. 

There is no justice in the drastic “color bar” which 
oppresses a vast population, for whom our Government made 
themselves the public trustees when the “ Act of Union’”’ was 
passed through the House of Commons, exacting a definite 
undertaking from the Union Government that the natives 
should be dealt with “ with the most scrupulous justice and 
with the utmost consideration.” 

In the “ Appeal” to Mr. Harcourt just issued by the 
Anti-Slavery Society, entitled “ Back to Slavery,” there is 
a powerful plea against “cutting down the reserves’”’ in 
British East Africa. Mr. C. 8S. Hemsted, an expert on the 
question, states that “the reduction of native reserves, once 
undertaken, is irrecoverable.” If this be true in East Africa, 
it is equally true in the extensive tracts of country in South 
Africa, where the natives have been established for genera- 
tions, and where teeming multitudes of these loyal people 
are to-day starving and homeless wanderers in the land of 
their fathers! 

The natives, who intelligently protest against this 
criminal policy, a policy which assigns to seventeen twenty- 
fourths of the entire population of the Union what Mr. 
Schreiner—a former Premier of Cape Colony, now Senator 
in the Union Parliament—calls “a fraction of land to 
live in,” are rudely designated as “ignorant and _ ill- 
advised.”’ Is it not their rulers to whom these adjectives 
fitly apply? They—the natives—have nothing to depend 
upon but specious promises that land will be found for them 
by the expropriation of lands belonging to white men: If 
there be such a chance anywhere, which there is every reason 
to doubt, there is no British South African but knows that 
the only land offered would consist of barren desert spaces 
not as capable of yielding crops and grazing for cattle as 
the abounding acres offered to Mr. Lloyd George by the 
Duke of Sutherland for purchase or rental by small-holders 
in the North of Scotland! 

It is true also that the “Act” leaves the natives free 
to purchase land from their own people (who have none to 
sell), but it prohibits them from buying from the Europeans, 
who are the sole substantial proprietors. As to their obtain- 
ing permission from the Government to purchase land from 
whites, that is not worth the paper it is printed upon. 

The other day, when approached by several hundreds of 
evicted natives in Natal, and asked by them where they 
might take their hungry families and herds, Mr. Edward 
Dower, Secretary for Native Affairs, replied that he advised 
them, as their one and only chance of existence, to sell all 
that they had, and go into service. And what are the terms 
of such service under the “ Act”? A sturdy Briton would 
speedily stigmatize it with its real name—slavery! Yes; it 
is slavery to be placed under a master who may legally fix 
his own terms (and already the masters are demanding siz 
months’ unpaid labor)—a master, I say, who is invested with 
power to retain his servants against their will. It is notable 
that the Act does not admit of any laborer leaving to seek 
for a better place and more liberal wages in the neighbor- 
hood where he serves, or anywhere else, without a written 
permit or pass from his employer. How many servants in 
England, or any other country, would obtain new situations 
under similar coercive legislation? Can we blame the natives 
if they follow in the recent steps of the South Africa trade 
unionists, whose worst complaints were trifling in com- 
parison with the astounding wrongs of the natives under the 
Natives Land Act. 

It is to be devoutly hoped that Mr. Harcourt will see 
his way to comply with the modest—and, I fear, only too 
modest—requests of the Rev. Mr. Dube and his colleagues. 
I believe that when our people make themselves acquainted 
with the provisions of the Natives Land Act, they will insist 
upon legal assurances being given to the delegates that the 
liberties of his native subjects are dear to the heart of the 
Sovereign and the Parliament of Great Britain, and will be 





safeguarded at all costs by these custodians of native rights, 
for the honor and integrity of the British Throne and people 
in our world-wide Dominions. 

No one is a stronger loyalist than the native owner of 
property within the white zone. He has stakes in the 
country, and is one of our assets of strength. The revolt of 
good subjects is a grave menace to any State. And this is 
not merely a question which is bound to threaten the 
stability of the Union of South Africa; it is far-reaching 
enough to bring about the disintegration of the Empire. 

Wake up, John Bull! Back up the claims of this 
deputation, showing that we are “worthy of our glorious 
traditions, and ’’—as the Rev. Mr. Dube would put it—“ that 
not merely the stranger within our borders, but every 
colored subject of the King shall remain an inheritor of 
freedom beneath the Union Jack.’’—Yours, &c., 

GrorGIANA M. Soromon. 

Les Lunes, Sumatra Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

July 9th, 1914. 


FARM CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—At the rear of our village school there is now a 
school garden. The children who are taught the first 
elements of land cultivation in this garden come from homes 
where, as a rule, the families are large, and where the 
struggle with poverty is generally acute. As soon as the 
Education Authority permits, these children will leave the 
elementary school, and go out into the world and work for 
a tiny wage, and much of the education so far given will 
count for nothing. 

How little Parliament really does for those who need 
help most in the domain of agricultural education and 
advancement! In Denmark it is so different. Before me 
are notes I set down when visiting an agricultural farm 
school in that country two years ago. The land area to this 
school amounted to 130 acres. The buildings comprised fine 
lecture-rooms, a gymnasium, a valuable museum of facts, 
adequate domestic accommodation, on plain, simple lines, 
for students living in, a dairy, apiary, poultry-house, 
piggeries, and a variety of useful farm outbuildings, stocked 
with up-to-date appliances. Here some two hundred students 
attended annually, some by virtue of free scholarships, some 
on the payment of an inclusive fee of about £2 5s. 6d. 
monthly. All students worked on the farm a considerable 
part of their time, to reduce the cost of the up-keep of the 
school, and to correct theory by practice on sound lines. 
Tuition comprised winter and summer courses, open to 
either sex, in almost every branch of agriculture, gardening, 
allied home industries, domestic economy, and book-keeping. 
In addition to the working students, there were at the school 
a permanent staff of three women teachers, six men teachers, 
a foreman-in-general to put the students to work, three 
gardeners, and a marketer to go to town to sell surplus 
produce, &c. So well was this farm school organized that 
it was almost self-supporting, and when the pupils left it, 
owing to the scientific character of the teaching given, 
theoretically and practically, their mental horizon was 
enormously extended. Such schools must create a new race 
of food-producers. 

Here, in the South of England, our elementary school 
scholarships are nearly all of “the cuff-and-collar variety.”’ 
We are creating too many clerks, and at the expense of 
agriculture, the first occupation in the world; and this, 
despite the fact that the cost of living is steadily rising, and 
that the indispensable laborer with the large family has, 
more and more, a bitter struggle to exist. 

When will Parliament and the Labor Party realize that 
the school garden is but the first rung in the ladder of real 
advance for the land worker to a better status? After the 
school garden should come the Continuation School Farm on 
Danish lines, with ample free maintenance scholarships. After 
this, the carefully laid-out co-operative colony of small- 
holders, the tenants to be selected from school farm 
students; and, in rivalry to small-holder colony farming, 
there should also be established model large State farms, 
whereon, above a certain minimum, final wages for staff and 
labor should be governed by results. 
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How much better, sir, would all this be than the setting 
up of Agricultural Trade Boards, than starting hunger- 
pinching trade union strikes, than setting up, as now, ill- 
equipped, scattered small holdings, cultivated by struggling 
men, poorly trained in narrow, obsolete ways !—Yours, &e., 

ArtTuur HIcKMOoTT. 

Kemsing, Sevenoaks, July 7th, 1914. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND PARTY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—It is rather bewildering to an outsider to notice 
that the discussion on the Foreign Office Vote last Friday 
was allowed to close without a single protest from a Radical 
or Labor Member against the complete withdrawal of 
foreign affairs from the purview of the House of Commons. 
Not even in the dog-days can the representatives of the 
people be excused for taking such a state of things as this 
“lying down.” As an indignant M.P. said in the “Con- 
temporary ” for November, 1912: “For the most part, the 
House of Commons is powerless, and is content to remain so. 
It is not merely that it does not contro] foreign affairs ; it 
is not even consulted about them.” 

The usual euphemism for this position is that “ foreign 
affairs have been withdrawn from the sphere of party 
politics” ; but what a condemnation of our Party System, 
and of our representatives also, it is to announce to the 
world that the British House of Commons is unfit—incqom- 
petent—to deal with such matters! We may be thrown into 
the arms of Russia, or war may be declared against Germany, 
without the representatives of the people knowing any more 
about the matter than the man in the street. 

Of course, this is all right from the Tory point of view. 
Mr. F. E. Smith, for instance, in a magazine article last 
year, warmly advocated the withdrawal of most other matters 
of importance from “the sphere of party politics,’’ on the 
express ground that the plan had acted so well with regard 
to foreign affairs. This is unadulterated bureaucracy, and 
that is just what Tories believe in. What Liberals believe 
in, I really do not know; but Radicals are supposed to 
believe in democracy, and unless they are going to keep the 
flag flying and teach the voters how incompatible bureau- 
cracy—and the Party System, too, for that matter—are with 
their ideal, then poor old England is in a parlous state.— 
Yours, &c., 

E. MELLAND. 

Hale, Cheshire, July 13th, 1914. 


THE DOGS BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your issue of July llth, Mr. G. G. Greenwood, 
M.P., tries to explain the failure of the Dogs Bill. It is 
probably due simply to the fact that a large number of the 
Members who voted for the Second Reading of the Bill, in 
consequence of pressure from their less enlightened con- 
stituents, withdrew from it in Committee, when they had 
time to think it over and to perceive the irrationalism of the 
Probably, 90 per of the 
Members of directly or indirectly, 
the of and death to thousands 
of animals wholly unnecessary and _ selfish 
purposes of -eating and and I believe 
that few of these would be hypocritical enough to oppose, on 
due consideration, the experiments on dogs performed for 
the absolutely necessary and altruistic purposes of science. 

I am aware that very severe things have been said of 
Members in consequence of their having given the Bill a 
Second Reading. Thus, a distinguished man writes in 
“Nature”’’ of May 7th: “As for the voters who send such 
persons to Parliament, one may well apply to them Carlyle’s 
estimate of most of his fellow-citizens. But perhaps they 
are, on the whole, not inappropriately represented there.” 

The day after the Second Reading, a London Member 
of Parliament (who permits the quotation) wrote to me, 
saying: “I think, if you had been in the House yesterday 
and listened to the speeches in favor of the Dogs Bill, you 
would have despaired of the common sense of the Assembly 
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and of the possibility of medical research ever receiving 
justice at its hands.” Personally, however, I am convinced 
that Parliament possesses a much stronger appreciation of 
science than is indicated by these passages, and that the 
Dogs Bill was lost simply owing to this fact.—Yours, &c., 
Ronatp Ross. 

18, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

July 13th, 1914. 


MR. WATTS-DUNTON’S BIOGRAPHY 
LETTERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—I cannot help thinking that there has been a 
misunderstanding with regard to the remarks attributed to 
Mr. Mackenzie Bell in this week’s issue of Tur Nation, to 
the effect that Mr. Watts-Dunton’s executors “are quite 
unable to determine whether there will be an official bio- 
graphy of Watts-Dunton or an issue of a selection from his 
letters.’’ Under the terms of the will, the executors have no 
power to do either of these things—to publish a biography 
or letters. 

After the exhaustive and admirable biography of Watts- 
Dunton by Mr. James Douglas, which appeared some years 
ago, in my opinion, anyone who undertook to write a new 
biography of Watts-Dunton, “ official” or otherwise, would 
be a fool for his pains.—Yours, &c., 

Joun Lawrence LamMBE. 

Windham Club, St. James’s Square, S.W. 

July 15th, 1914. 


AND 


“CHILDREN OF THE DEAD END.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—Your in his comments on this book, 
appears to throw upon our present social system the responsi- 
bility for the fate of the men in “the ‘gang’ of Irish 
harvesters in Scotland and the navvy camps at the Kinloch- 
leven waterworks.” 

Is this fair? These men would have been eagerly wel- 
comed in' Canada, Australia, or New Zealand, where they 
would have been paid good wages and had good prospects. 
It is one of the great advantages of men of this type born 
in this country that, if their conditions here are not suffi- 
ciently satisfactory, they can, without even having to learn 


reviewer, 


another language, move to the oversea Dominions.— 
Yours, &c., 
A Constant Reaper. 
July 11th, 1914. 
KENWOOD. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—Kenwood must be saved; but, in order that this 
may be effected, it is most essential that it should not be 
thrown open to the public. As perhaps the only surviving 
portion of the primeval Middlesex forest, it should surely be 
allowed to continue in its present state of seclusion. All 
that is necessary is a short Act to treat the wood as a 
national monument, and to secure that it shall only be let 
as it now stands, and shall not be “improved” 
“developed” in any way. We in Hampstead only desire 
that private occupancy for Kenwood should be ensured. 'The 
Heath is quite extensive enough, but it needs the beautiful 
backing of this ancient wood to complete its attractiveness, 
and to secure both Hampstead and Highgate from complete 
loss of their present picturesqueness. I cannot help thinking 
that “A Wayfarer” is a little hard on the L.C.C., which 
has a very difficult task to please its numerous Hampstead 
critics, and (as far as it is allowed) carries out its duties 
with care and effectiveness.—Yours, &c., 


A Hampsteap ResipEnt. 


or 


July 14th, 1914. 


“YES, SIRS.” 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sin,—The Editor of Tae Nation may be interested to 
w that the Hindustani equivalent for “ Yes, sirs,”’ is 
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“Jo Huzurs,” a common term of reproach now in India.— 
Yours, &c., 
D. A. Witson. 
Broomfield Road, Ayr. 
July 11th, 1914. 


PIN-PRICKS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—Just one or two pin-pricks about last week’s other- 
wise excellent number of Tue Nation: 

1. The “Miss Gertrude Bone” referred to in the 
criticism of current novels—author of “ Children’s Children ” 
“Women of the Country,’’ &c —is, in reality, Mrs. Gertrude 
Bone, wife of the dry-point etcher, Muirhead Bone. 

2. The fine article of rebel songs was marred (from a 
perfervid one’s point of view) by the phrase “ The pibroch 
skirls.” The pibroch is not a musical instrument; it is, 
like “ strathspey ” and other words, the generic term for one 
class of bagpipe tunes. If your contributor had wanted the 
right verb for “the bagpipe skirls,” he might have done 
worse than use the Kipling one, the bagpipe neighs. ‘“ The 
neighing pipes’’ is a Kipling phrase, and though I differ 
from him on politics, I love his work; and the “neighing 
pipes ’’ somehow recalled to me Thackeray’s Brussels on the 
eve of Waterloo (‘the shrill pipes of the Scotch.’’) 

By the way, in the article on novels, why did your con- 
tributor omit Frederick Niven ?—Yours, &c., 

Witt Dez. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As Chairman of the body which is the local educa- 
tion authority for London, and which is concerned with the 
welfare of some 750,000 children, I am writing to you to 
enlist your sympathy in a cause which must appeal strongly 
to the citizens of London at this time of year. 

I need not remind your readers how the London County 
Council is carrying on, day by day, great work for the 
children of London through its system of education, not only 
training their characters and minds, but also caring for 
their physical well-being by means of physical exercises, 
organized games, playground classes, school journeys, open- 
air schools, and medical supervision. I need not recall to 
them what opportunities for healthy recreation are provided 
for the children in the parks and open spaces that the 
Council controls. 

In spite, however, of all that the Council can do, the fact 
remains that, when holiday time comes round, the children 
naturally crave for a change from their ordinary surround- 
ings, and there are many who look with envying eyes on 
their more fortunate neighbors who are able to go away into 
country air and country scenes, where they can roam in 
fields and woods, and see with their own eyes the wonders 
of flower and bird and butterfly. Would it not be a good 
plan for everyone who takes their own child away for a 
holiday, or goes for a holiday alone, to send a contribution 
to the Children’s Country Fund at the same time? The 
amount could be such as would suit all pockets, for ten 
shillings gives a fortnight’s holiday to one child, and four 
half-crowns would therefore provide the fortnight, while a 
£5 note would give ten whole fortnights to lucky little 
people. Those who did this would, I have no doubt, double 
the enjoyment of their own holiday by giving joy to 
another. 

I understand that this year money is not coming into 
the Children’s Country Holidays Fund so well as in previous 
years, and the Society is at present nearly £1,000 short of 
subscriptions. I earnestly hope that all who are able to 
spare something towards brightening the holiday time of our 
London children will send a contribution at once to the 
Treasurer, the Earl of Arran, 18, Buckingham 
Strand, W.C.—Yours, &c., 


Street, 


PEEL. 
(Chairman of the London County Council.) 


Chairman’s Room, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 





Poetrp. 
DREAM-JOURNEYS. 


Ir on a sudden you and I had wings, 

If Time and Space came round us like a mist 

So we were set a-journeying where we list 

To follow all the breezes’ wanderings, 

Still and together, motionless in change ; 

Or if some genie, born from out the air, 

On magic tapestry us twain should bear, 

What haunts beloved, what climes most longed for would 
we range! 


Would we away and idly hover down 
Where new, like ivy, sets itself on old 
To see the blossoms, billowy fold on fold, 
Below the ward of Fugi’s snowy crown ; 
Or with the lion watch shy Kenia pearled 
Beneath the dawn’s caress; or tread the land 
Where the hoar temples creep into the sand 
And the Mueddin rises through an orange-colored world } 


Would we see realms of Akbar, and be found 
By the gemmed palace of the chosen queen? 
Would saffron-scented Jhelum flow unseen, 
And hid be high Potala and ‘‘ God’s ground ’’? 
Ever the old? Would we not seek the new, 

Search out the spreading granaries of earth, 

The teeming vastness and great cities’ birth, 
Where lately roamed at large the moose and caribou? 


Would we be gone so far, and never take 

The Rhone for comrade to the terraced vines, 

Nor, journeying upward through the rugged pines, 
Come to the snows from which its waters break? 
Would we explore the dark-lived steeps of Spain, 
And would the wonder of our eyes be given 

To gray-green olive-slopes, pure blue of heaven, 


And mighty, broken shell of Pentelician fane? 


And Italy? 


To still lagoon by hushed, cool ocean-streets ; 


Would we not silent glide 


Stand where the gleaming Appian ribbon meets 
The azure sky; and in Val d’Arno bide— 
Ah, stay for ever, and, when summer fell, 
Bargain for wealth of melons, figs, and flowers, 
Make lazy dream of all the golden hours, 


Attuned to languorous note of distant convent-bell ? 


Maybe, to all of these; and each in turn 
Would yield us of its grandeur, charm, or ease ; 
But still we should not know the depths of peace, 
Our spirits still unsatisfied would yearn 
For some soft vale where thrush and blackbird sing, 
For frail, unfolding beechen canopy, 
A zephyr faint with primrose ecstasy, 

And all the thrilling lilt of English woods in spring. 





London, S.W., July 10th, 1914. 


R. Gorett Barnes. 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation”? Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“The Industrial History of Modern England.” By G. H. Perris. 


(Kegan Paul. 6s. net.) 
“Women Under Polygamy.” 
Hardingham. 16s. net.) 
‘My Spanish Year.’”? By Mrs. Bernhard Whishaw. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
“With Mr. Chamberlain in the United States and Canada (1887-88).”’ 
By Sir Willoughby Maycock. (Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. net.) 
“ Essays.”” By Hubert Bland. (Goschen. 5s. net.) 
“ Harry Quelch: A Selection from His Literary Work.” 


By Walter M. Gallichan. (Holden & 


(Mills & Boon. 


Edited by 


E. B. Bax. (Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. net.) 
“Four Irish Plays.” By St. John G. Ervine. (Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net.) 
“ Garden Cities and Canals.” By J. S. Nettlefold. (St. Catherine 


Press. 1s. net.) 
“ Captivating Mary Carstairs.” By H. 8S. Harrison. (Constable. 6s.) 
“John Barleycorn.” By Jack London. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 


“TL’/Amitié Antique.” Par L. Dugas. (Paris: Alcan. 5fr.) 

“‘Louise de Mirabeau, Marquise de Cabris.’”” Par D. Meunier. 
(Paris: Emile Paul. 6fr.) 

“Tante Aymée.” Roman. Par Noel Francés. (Paris: Grassett. 
3fr. 50.) 

“Aus der Geschichte des Hauses Hohenzollern.” Von G. Schuster. 
(Berlin: Runge. M. 3. 50.) 

x x * 


Pus.isners and booksellers are agreed that the publish- 
ing season now coming to an end has been most disappoint- 
ing. The political situation is one of the explanations 
offered, but this does not account for the small proportion 
of books of any permanent value that have appeared since 
the beginning of the year. Hopes are now bent upon a good 
autumn season, and publishers are busy with their new lists. 
Mr. Murray, for example, has in the press several books that 
are sure to be read with interest. Some particulars have 
already appeared in Tue Nation of the coming 
biography of Sir Charles Dilke, the third volume of “ The 
Life of Disraeli,’ for which Mr. G. E. Buckle will be 
responsible, Mr. S. S. McClure’s “ My Autobiography,” and 
Dr. Stuart Reid’s volume on the first Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough. In addition to these, Mr. Murray announces 
“ Studies in Literature and History ”’ by the late Sir Alfred 
Lyall—a promising collection of which the subjects range 
from “ Novels of Adventures and Manners” to “ The State 
in its Relation to Eastern and Western Religions’’—and a 
volume by Lord Esher entitled “The Influence of King 
Edward and Other Essays.” Lord Esher has also incor- 
porated new material relating to the monarchy in an intro- 
duction which he has written for an abridged edition of 
“The Girlhood of Queen Victoria.” 

x * * 

Mr. Morray’s other announcements include “ A Literary 
Friendship,” containing a number of letters written to Lady 
Alwyne Compton by Thomas Westwood, “ poet and railway 
director”; “The Ancient and Medieval Architecture of 
India,” described as Mr. E. B. Havell’s “ most important 
contribution to the study of Indian art and history’; the 
third and fourth volumes of Mr. Baldwin Brown’s scholarly 
survey of “The Arts in Early England”; Professor H. C. 
Wyld’s “A Short History of the English Language”; ex- 
President’s Taft’s “The United States and Peace’’; and 
“The Georgian Primates” by Mr. A. W. Rowden, being a 
series of biographies of the Archbishops of Canterbury from 
Wake to Manners Sutton, on the same plan as Dean Hook’s 
book dealing with the earlier Archbishops. 

* * * 


Two promising new series are to be started in the 
autumn by Messrs. Jack. “The Nation’s Histories” aim 
at telling the stories of the countries of the world in as 
attractive a manner as possible, special attention being given 
to topography, archeology, and architecture. In each 
volume there is to be a concluding chapter describing the 
state of the country as it is to-day, and an appendix con- 
taining a list of books for more extended reading. The 
opening volumes are to be “Switzerland” by Mr. C. F. 
Cameron, and “Rome”’ by Mrs. E. O’Neill, and these will 
be followed by Mr. H. Johnstone’s “ France, ” Mr. W. a 


Waugh’s “Germany,” Dr. Harold Williams’s “ Russia,”’ and 
Mr. D. Hannay’s “ Spain.” 





“THe Mopern Ovrtook”’ series, to be issued by the 
same publishers, will provide a number of discussions of some 
of the leading principles of science and philosophy, written 
by experts but intended for readers who are not specialists. 
Among the volumes arranged for are “ Modernism” by Miss 
M. D. Petre, the late Father Tyrrell’s literary executor and 
biographer, “Modern Views as to the Constitution of 
Matter ” by Professor J. W. Nicholson, “ Evolution ’’ by Mr. 
E. S. Goodrich, and “Free Will’’ by Dr. Wildon Carr, 
whose small book on “ Bergson’”’ has probably had a larger 
circulation than any philosophical volume issued in a popular 
series. 

* ¥ * 

Every publishing season brings with it one or more 
biographies of the leading figures in the French Revolution, 
and early in the autumn Mr. Martin Secker intends to issue 

Camille Desm« valins : A Bioghapry” by Miss Violet 
Methley. That “headlong lightly-sparkling man 
with the face of dingy blackguardism, wondrously irradiated 
with genius,” to quote Carlyle’s description of Camille 
Desmoulins, has had to wait a long time before finding an 
English biographer. The best French account of him is to be 
found in Jules Claretie’s “Camille et Lucile Desmoulins: 
Etude sur les Dantonistes,” of which an English transla- 
tion by Mrs. Cashel Hoey was published in 1876, but this 
is now out of print. 

* * % 

Fiction is represented on Mr. Secker’s list by the second 
volume of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s “Sinister Street.” 
Other novels to appear durin, g the autumn are a sequel to 

“Pelle, the Conqueror” by the Danish writer, Andersen 
Nexo, announced by Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson; Miss 
Gertrude Atherton’s “ Perch of the Devil” to come from Mr. 
Murray ; a first novel by Mr. St. John Ervine,.which Messrs. 
Maunsel have in the press; and Mrs. Florence Barclay’s 
“The Wall of Partition,” which will be published by 
Messrs. Putnam early in September. Mr. Conrad has 
finished a novel called “ Victory,” the scene of which is laid 
in the Eastern seas of his early books, but it is not likely to 
be publishéd until the Spring of next year. 

* * os 

“Some Oxp Scots Jupcrs” is the title of a book by 
Mr. W. Forbes Gray which Messrs. Constable have nearly 
ready. The period covered extends from the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the death of Cockburn in 1854. The 
Scottish Bench is distinguished for the active part which its 
members have played in the world of books, and among the 
judges of whom Mr. Gray has written are Kames, Monboddo, 
Jeffrey, and Cockburn. 

* * x 

Miss GrertruDE TucKWELL, the sole literary executrix 
of the late Sir Charles Dilke, and the editor of his “ Auto- 
biographical Memoirs and Correspondence,” informs us that 
the announcement relating to her forthcoming work which 
appeared in some papers was unauthorized by her, and was 
entirely premature. 

* * * 

THERE has of late been a revival of interest in the 
structure and work of the medieval guilds, and it is natural 
that this should be reflected in the publishers’ lists. Follow- 
ing upon the studies of “Guild Socialism’ edited by Mr. 
A. R. Orage, we are to have “ The Renaissance of Guilds: 
Being a Study of the Future in the Past” by Mr. A. J. 
Penty, in which the author argues that the evils of indus- 
trialism can only be remedied by a return to the co-operative 
spirit of the Middle Ages. Mr. Penty is also joint editor 
with Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy of “Essays in Post- 
Industrialism,” Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. Gordon Craig, Mr. 
D. A. Worsley, and Dr. Eder being among the contributors. 
Both books will be or wane by manne. Foulis. 


One of the late Gabriel Monod’s literary projects was 
a critical biography of Michelet, but though he published two 
or three volumes dealing with the great historian, he did 
not live to complete the task which occupied him for several 
years. We learn, however, that the lectures which he gave 


at the Collége de France between 1905 and 1910 on Michelet’ s 
life and writings will shortly be published in book form. It 


is odd, by the way, that no biography of Michelet has ever 
been published in English. 
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Hediews. 


THE BROADER POLITICS OF THE EMPIRE. 


“The Oxford Survey of the British Empire.” Edited by 
A. J, HERBERTSON and O. J. Howartnu. (Clarendon 
Press. 6 vols. 14s. net each.) 


Tue publication of this survey is an event of Imperial 
importance. For the first time we have an encyclopedia of 
Empire that is authoritative, scientific, disinterested, objective, 
and complete. Literature about the Dominions, Colonies, 
and Dependencies is astonishingly small in quantity and 
poor in quality. It would be hardly an exaggeration to say, 
for example, of our greatest Dominion that the only sources 
of knowledge about Canada of any value to the student, apart 
from scattered and occasional articles in the serious maga- 
zines, have been a few official reports on different subjects, 
an out-of-date book in German, and a book in French on the 
French Canadians. Australia has been better served, chiefly 
by the Commonwealth statistician, whose year-book is a 
model of its kind, but a comprehensive survey of that 
Dominion, its conditions and potentialities has been lacking. 
Much the same might be said of New Zealand, though a 
good deal of very interesting matter has been written about 
its social legislation, and of South Africa, though, of course, 
in the war period there was a spate of literature about the 
sub-continent, almost wholly partisan. On the Imperial 
problem as a whole, virtually nothing has been published for 
many years save in the ephemeral press and to some extent 
in the reports of the Imperial conferences. Since the be- 
ginning of the century that problem has become real and 
may become pressing. The appearance of this important 
publication supplies a deficiency of authentic information 
that was almost an Imperial scandal and certainly a serious 
handicap upon clear thinking about Imperial affairs. 

Politics in the narrow sense are not touched upon in these 
volumes. Save for a short historical summary in the final 
volume (the ‘‘ General Survey ’’), history does not enter into 
the general scheme. ‘‘ The object of this series,’’ say the 
editors in their preface, ‘‘ is to furnish a survey of the British 
Empire and its constituent parts in their geographical and 
allied aspects, together with their economic, administrative, 
and social conditions, at the present time.’’ In every case 
their plan has been the same; first, an account of the geology 
and natural features of the county, then a study of the 
climate, and an account of the fauna and flora, then an 
elaborate economic survey, usually the most important article 
in the volume, and, finally, accounts of the population and 
culture, and of the administration and Government. Though 
politics are barred in the sense of party struggles and the 
vicissitudes of Ministries, we are brought into close touch 
in these volumes with that real kind of politics which arises 
from the physical, climatic, and economic conditions of 
peoples. Karl Marx’s doctrine that the economic factor is 
cardinal and decisive always and everywhere, cannot be 
accepted without serious and vital reservations of old and 
complex and highly civilized nations. In our colonies, self- 
governing and other, the economic factor is paramount, and 
it is, perhaps, more absolutely so in the self-governing com- 
munities. As one reads the volume of this survey on 
Australia or Canada or the Cape, one realizes that these 
smaller nations are still very largely in the pioneering stage, 
that their peoples are still at grips with Nature, so that the 
articles on the geology or the climate or the fauna and flora 
have a very definite political meaning. They are translat- 
able into terms of mining and forestry and pasturage and 
agriculture. 

The result of this method is that we obtain a stereo- 
scopic, perfectly rounded conception of the country 
under review, its people, their difficulties and aims and 
probable future. There is hardly a question that comes up 
for discussion, not merely at Ottawa or Melbourne or Cape 
Town, but in the provincial Parliaments and municipal 
councils that is not lucidly and adequately dealt with. After 
reading, for example, the excellent articles in the Australian 
volume by Mr. Griffith Taylor, the Commonwealth 
meteorologist, on ‘‘ Physical Features’ and ‘‘ Climate and 
Weather,’’ and by Mr. H. S. Gullett on ‘‘ Economic Condi- 
tions ”’ and ‘‘ Communications,’’ one has a complete under- 





standing of the significance of the 10-inch rainfall line, of 
the origin of the “ squatter” aristocracy, and what may be 
said in defence of that aristocracy, while the land problem 
means, what the gold discoveries and afterwards cold storage 
have contributed to Australia’s growth of population and 
industries, why so large a proportion of the population is 
concentrated in the cities, and of many other aspects of 
Australian life that one could not easily obtain elsewhere. 
Limits of space prevent us from going through these volumes 
in detail, but if one contribution stands out above the rest, 
it is that by Professor Mayor, of Toronto University, on 
economic conditions in Canada. It occupies only 102 pages 
of big type, but we do not believe that there exists a more 
graphic, complete, and searching account of a people in the 
English language. The editors are heartily to be congratu- 
lated on securing Professor Mayor’s assistance. It is em- 
phatically an article to be read. 

We have pointed out that the distinctive method of the 
survey is to give paramountcy to what may be called, for 
short, the economic factor. It is natural that this method 
should not succeed so well in the great and complex countries 
like the United Kingdom and India. The volume on the 
British Islands, however, is distinguished by an illuminating 
analysis of the census of production by Professor W. G. S. 
Adams, and a study of Irish town and country life by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Oldham. Both of these articles have a dis- 
tinctive bearing on current political controversies, but, of 
course, are quite free from political bias of any kind. Far 
otherwise is it with the contribution on “ Scottish Villages 
and Country Life.” The writer is at no pains to disguise his 
opinion of the Insurance Act, of “State interference,” the 
land campaign, and so on. This article is very far below the 
standard of this Survey, and in future editions might ke 
sub-edited rigorously with advantage. Mr. R. C. K. Ensor 
writes on “town life and administration”’ interestingly but 
perhaps somewhat superficially. The article on home defence 
in this volume is intended to be read in conjunction with a 
much fuller article on “ Imperial Defence’’ in the last and 
politically most important volume of this publication—that 
entitled “General Survey.” It is significant that both these 
articles are anonymous. They are apparently written by the 
same pen. The case for increasing the strength of the Army, 
it is admitted, “cannot be based on the claims of home 
defence,” but attention is drawn to “the claims that 
the responsibilities attaching to our friendships on the 
Continent may make on our home Army.” It is true, as the 
Prime Minister has stated in the House of Commons, that 
we are in no way bound to render military assistance to 
France ; but, then, no such pledge is required. Has not the 
key of our foreign policy always been “the maintenance of 
the military equilibrium of Europe’’? For example, “it 
is a matter of common knowledge that the events of the 
autumn of 1911 and the winter of 1912-13 necessitated the 
earnest consideration of the contingency of war between the 
Powers of the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance.” But 
a foreign policy based on the principle of the “balance of 
power’ has a grave, even vital defect. It ignores the 
democracy. The writer of the article on “ Imperial Defence ” 
draws attention to this aspect of the matter :— 

**It must, however, always be borne in mind that the 
action of the Government in the conduct of war, to be suc- 
cessful, must be based upon the whole-hearted support of the 
ration, and if the co-operation of the Dominions is hoped 
for, of the Empire. At present it must be admitted that, 
in spite of military opinion, there is a very strong current of 
opinion, both at home and in the Dominions, strongly 
opposed to what it calls European entanglements.”’ 

A somewhat similar admission is made by Mr. R. M. 
Barrington-Ward in his brief article on the Foreign Office. 
After explaining the “all-important necessity for secrecy 
and for independent action by the Cabinet if British 
diplomacy is to be successful,” he is careful to add that 
“undeniably, a not inconsiderable section of the public, 
represented by the more advanced democrats in the House of 
Commons, views this tendency with impatience and distrust.” 
It is perhaps an under-statement, but at all events it is 
stated. Mr. Barrington-Ward comes perilously near to 
preaching false doctrine, however, when he points out that 

“‘The Sovereign must be kept informed, and must be 
asked to approve of every important step that the Foreign 
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Secretary iakes in virtue of his executive power. Important 
despatches must be submitted to the Sovereign, to the 
Prime Minister, and even to the consideration of a Cabinet 
meeting before they are sent off. ‘In fact,’ says Professor 
Lowell, ‘ there is probably no department where the execu- 
tive action of the Minister is so constantly brought to the 
notice of his colleagues,’ and, we might add, of his 
Sovereign. For the royal influence in this department of 
State is traditionally of a very special nature.” 


Mr. Barrington-Ward would have done better to leave 
the matter where Professor Lowell left it, and omit all 
mention of the Sovereign. The Cabinet is responsible to 
Parliament, and Parliament is responsible to the country ; 
the King has no responsibility. No doubt, he exercises 
influence, not merely upon foreign policy, but in domestic 
affairs as well; but it is necessarily a secret influence, 
and if Ministers are influenced, it is they, not he, who must 
bear the praise or blame. Constitutionally, the King can do 
no wrong. Such is the common maxim. The corollary of it 
is that, constitutionally, the King does nothing. It would 
never do for a doctrine to gain acceptance that would saddle 
the monarch, for example, with the odium of a disastrous 
war, and, in the long run, foreign policy is concerned with 
little else than issues of war and peace. 

Besides these articles on Imperial defence and the 
Foreign Office, the “ General Survey” (Volume VI.) contains 
important contributions by Sir Charles Lucas, formerly head 
of the Dominions Department of the Foreign Office, on the 
Colonial Office, and the central administration of our 
Empire, and by Mr. Arthur Page on “ Legal Problems of the 
Empire,” and, more especially, on the present and future 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council as the 
Imperial Court of Appeal. Sir Charles Lucas insists on the 
“nationhood” of the self-governing Dominions, and draws 
a distinction between the Dominions’ Department and the 
other sections of the Colonial Office. The functions of the 
Dominions’ Department are “ more akin to diplomacy than 
to administration.” That department is linked to the 
Secretariat for the Imperial Conference, and is in close touch 
with the High Commissioners for the self-governing 
Dominions, “the whole constituting an Imperial Agency in 
the making, so far as the Empire consists of self-governing 
peoples.” As to the eventual nature of that ‘“ Imperial 
Agency,”’ Sir Charles Lucas does not venture to say anything 
definite. There are too opposite tendencies at work—the one 
represented by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and the other, let us 
say, by Sir Joseph Ward. Solvitur ambulando. “ The great 
safeguard of the British Empire, the one sure ground of con- 
fidence in the future, is that the Empire itself and its 
organization have been the result of growth ; that its system, 
if it can be called a system, possesses more elasticity, is more 
capable of being adapted to changing conditions than any 
other which the world has yet seen.” 





STANLEY HOUGHTON. 


‘The Works of Stanley Houghton.” 
256. net.) 


(Constable. 3 vols. 


Tu1s edition of Stanley Houghton’s works, so nobly pro- 
portioned, so handsomely furnished, and of so aristocratic a 
mien, rather reminds. us of a Mappin’s Terrace built to 
accommodate one bear. It contains a number of sketches 
and short stories; a novel in embryo; some occasional 
dramatic criticism ; six one-act plays; five three- and four- 
act plays—and “Hindle Wakes.” It includes a copious 
introduction by Mr. Harold Brighouse, in which, with more 
gusto than relevance, he tells us of Houghton’s club 
manners, his strong, left-handed tennis, and his sound judg- 
ment at bridge. But all this ingenious landscape-gardening, 
though it is very nice and roomy for the bear, does not make 
us cherish the delusion that there is more than one of them ; 
nor, from the spectatorial point of view, does it show him off 
to the same advantage as if he were more accessible. 

The truth is that it is inconceivable what nonsense 
Houghton embroidered round his one great achievement— 
“Hindle Wakes.” One would not, in any circumstances, be 
inclined to take the sketches and novel very seriously. They 





are opportunist work, foreign to his medium, and a holiday 
from his dramatic career. The novel is too abrupt and 
indeterminate to create a vital appeal; the stories and 
sketches vary from wretched melodrama to fairish attempts 
at impressionism, and the dramatic criticism, competent 
enough in its way, is written with the pert and self- 
conscious mannerisms affected by the journalist who is 
divided between his knowledge of the futilities of the average 
play and his desire for an audience who will appreciate his 
superiority. Such mere curtsies before the public are com- 
prehensible enough and do not affect Houghton’s serious 
work one way or the other. But what of the plays he wrote 
before and after “Hindle Wakes”? The point to notice 
about Houghton is that there is no cumulative progression 
about his work whatever. Except in the few instances of 
the subsidiary and entirely external devices of technique, 
which, in this case, do not interpret the dramatist’s art or 
purpose, it is impossible to trace in him any evolution in the 
science of ideas or craftsmanship. He does not write a bad 
play, a better play, and then a good play. Instead of that, he 
remained an infant ali his life in drama, and then, like 
Minerva, sprang to a robust maturity with “ Hindle Wakes.” 

There is another reason beside the actual phenomenon 
of “Hindle Wakes” which makes the fact of this stunted 
growth so inexplicable. There are a number of plays in these 
volumes which are amplifications of an earlier raw material. 
“The Fifth Commandment,” for example, is a rough draft 
of “The Perfect Cure,” and “Fancy Free’’ a sikrmish to 
“ Partners.)’ But the curious thing is that Houghton, with 
more characters to manceuvre, a larger canvas to work on, 
a more ambitious design, and his apprenticeship served, could 
not, save for an obvious touch here and there, make the 
slightest improvement between the style, the scope, and the 
conception of the hasty sketch and those of the full-dress 
play. In fact, the one-act playlets are better than their 
three-act versions, because they are shorter. For the differ- 
ence is one of quantity, and not of quality. Houghton blew 
out his balloon with one breath in “ Fancy Free,’”’ and blew 
it out longer in “Partners,” with three more. Another 
remarkable feature of these plays is their poverty of idea. 
There are a good many of them, but Houghton merely 
exploited three or four ideas in two or three different ways. 
The one-act “The Master of the House” is the crudest 


possible foray into Grand Guignol territory. ‘“ Fancy 
Free,” ‘Partners,’’ “Phipps,” and “Marriages in the 
Making ”’ are artificial comedy in the Wilde manner. What 


could have possessed Houghton, an artist whose inspiration 
depended upon the scrupulous observation of provincial 
types, to turn his hand to this imitation of Wardour 
Street, in which ridiculous marionettes turn solemn con- 
versational pirouettes? All that he can do is to 
tramp through the immaculate drawing-room of the 
Wilde comedy with his Lancashire clogs on. “ Independent 
Means” is the nearest he ever got to the Shavian problem 
play ; only it is so far off that it is only just within hail. 
Houghton himself objected to the use of the stage for 
doctrinaire purposes, and was so absorbed by it that he 
introduced his objections into the very play which denied 
them. “The Old Testament and the New” is mere 
melodrama, and in'“The Fifth Commandment” and 
“The Perfect Cure” he plays truant into the pastoral meads 
of sentimental comedy. He seems, indeed, by a kind of 
perverse obduracy, to have lavished himself upon those types 
of drama which suited his artistic equipment the least. Only 
his great technical accomplishments prevented him, in these 
plays, from being the normal tenth-rate hack of the 
theatrical managers. “The Perfect Cure” is readable in 
an idle mood, but its dabs of obvious sentiment are as remote 
from the genuine thing as paste from diamonds. “The 
Younger Generation” is a little better, but as an esthetic 
production it is nothing more than extravagant farce. Its 
humor is cheap and mere subterfuge for dialectic bouts. It 
is extravagant because the characters are unconvincing, and 
it is farce because it is too frivolous to be treated as any- 
thing else. Of course, there are excuses for all this 
mediocrity. Houghton died prematurely, and suffered in the 
last phase of his life from incessant bad health. Much of 
his work, too, may have been a conscious reaction from the 
inadequate pretensions of the Manchester School. And his 


success with “ Hindle Wakes” cast him, for the time being, 
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into that deepest pit of the Philistines—writing plays “on 
commission.’’ But these things are not enough. Most of 
the plays included in these volumes were not written fcr 
managers, and ill-health, if it clouded his powers, could not 
have entirely dissipated them. 

And there is always “ Hindle Wakes.” How is it that 


a man who could write so good a play could have plumped | 


out the rest of three stout volumes with such indifferent 
stuff? For “Hindle Wakes” is the one play in which 
Houghton combined precision and delicacy of workman- 
ship with seriousness of purpose and a hard, pene 
trating insight. Its action is extraordinarily swift 
and easy—so swift that the intervals between the 
acts appear a superfluous drag upon it. And there is 
none of that aimless trifling with dialogue that makes one 
so impatient with “ Fancy Free’’ and “ Partners.” It is the 
sort of dialogue which, buttressed by that wonderful sense 
of the theatre which stands so surely by Houghton in this 
play, seems to have upon its accent the warmth of the lips 
that spoke it. The characters are finely differentiated, and 
each preserving its own virile individuality, contributes to 
the corporate entity of the piece. The play has no particular 
“mission ’”’ or purpose outside the artistic one; nor is there 
any aftermath of that juvenile taste “épater les 
bourgeois” which is so exuberant in “ Partners.” 
Houghton’s object was simply to get at the realities behind 
the covers and expediencies of respectable timidities. They 
are not spiritual realities, but they are free from corrosions 
of humbug and cant. 

It is difficult to estimate Houghton’s position in con- 
temporary drama. “ Hindle Wakes” is too remote from it, 
and the rest too much of a piece with its average output. 
Nor is he a “ Mancunian.” He happened to select Lancashire 
types for the only play that posterity will ever remember ; 
but that was only because he happened to live in Lancashire. 
For in “ Hindle Wakes,’’ Houghton unquestionably fertilized 
a universal truth—a hard, sardonic, unpalatable truth, but 
vital all the same. 





THE GENIUS OF THUCYDIDES. 


‘Clio Enthroned: A Study of Prose-Form in Thucydides.” 
By WALTER R. M. Lams. (Cambridge University Press. 
10s. net.) 


THERE is an order of minds to which an established reputa- 
tion is a provocative to attack. Such minds sometimes stand 
in need of Burke’s advice rather to believe themselves to be 
dull than the world to have been mistaken. But the dull 
mind, if it does no good, can do little harm. In the caprice 
of a genius there may be a poison that calls for an antidote. 
Samuel Butler denounced Virgil as a prig, and those who 
know Butler and do not know the Mantuan may mistake an 
eccentricity for a critical judgment. No one could say either 
that Verrall was dull, or that there was no value in any of 
his work, but it may be alloweJ us to regret that the least 
sound of his judgments are just those which have had most 
effect on those to whom the ancient classics are but a by-path 
in their lives. Some of Verrall’s disciples have laid their 
hands on Thucydides, not with the object of elucidating his 
greatness, but with a mind to deny the power which has been 
seen in him by intellects as great as his own. To the sound 
and solid understandings of Hobbes and Hume, the narrator 
of the Peloponnesian War was the father of scientific 
history. Their verdict was ratified by the poet Gray, who, 
if his physical strength had equalled the powers of his mind, 
might have taken Hume’s rank as an historian. We might 
add the commendation of Macaulay; for, if Macaulay was 
rather an enthusiast than a critic, it would be hard to find 
an instance where his admiration was misplaced. This 
weight of authority has not prevented Mr. Cornford, who, 
like Mr. Lamb, has a place at the high table of Trinity, from 
informing the world that it has been mistaken. He has told 
us that Thucydides, far from possessing the scientific spirit, 
wrote with a mythic design, and either ignored or failed to 
descry the causes of the combat in which he was engaged. 
Such clever fantasies are of no permanent value, but they 
have a use which can be little pleasing to their authors. 
They may call attention to qualities which have not been 








sufficiently considered, and thereby direct a less fanciful 
criticism into the highway of truth. Mr. Lamb’s essay was 
projected before the appearance of Mr. Cornford’s, but Mr. 
Lamb’s thesis would perhaps have found less clear and 
focible expression but for the theory which he has found it 
necessary to confute. 

When Dr. Bury, on taking his chair at Cambridge, 
declared to his first audience that history was a science, 
nothing less and nothing more, there were some who felt 
that his practice was better than his theory. Even those 
who maintain that history is no more than a science will 
admit that it is one whose facts lose their significance in an 
inartistic or inadequate presentment. The historian who 
aims at truth may, by his nature, be weighty, or pointed, or 
dull. It will be remembered that while Macaulay read 
Thucydides at breakfast and Tacitus at dinner he thought 
little of Tacitus; but when the “ Hellenica” of Xenophon 
supplanted Thucydides at the earlier meal, Tacitus became 
a delight at the later. The pointed style was far better than 
the dull, but could hold no place against the weighty. 
Indeed, the pointed style is characteristic of a decadent age, 
for it sets the manner above the fact. In the sound or 
weighty style, there is no distinction to be made between 
the fact and the manner. The words—their order and their 
intonation—are dictated by the matter, and in the resulting 
harmony there is nothing that jars either on the scientific 
or on the artistic ear. Of this perfection, Attic prose was 
capable as perhaps no other prose ever has been, and that 
perfection it attained sometimes in the voice.of Plato, and 
almost always in the voice of Demosthenes.” The possibility 
of that perfection had dawned upon the great intellect of 
Thucydides. He had freed himself from superstition, and 
grasped the value of facts. He understood the play of human 
appetites and human emotions no less surely than the great 
tragic dramatists who electrified his countrymen and 
electrify us to-day. To be pointed and to be smart were 
things as much beneath his ambition as to be humorous was 
a thing beyond his scope. Those who would have eye or ear 
tickled by what he calls “a show-piece for the moment” 
must turn elsewhere; but they who desired “a possession 
for ever’ might find it in his pages. 

It would indeed be idle to contend that Thucydides 
attains to the ideal which was present, whether clearly or 
dimly, in his mind. It is no objection that the theme which 
fell to him was a*petty struggle for trifling objects between 
two puny States. It might as well be said that no great 
tragedy could be made out of the jealousy of a dull-eyed 
Moor. The large is not the same as the great; nor is the 
retreat of Nicias to be measured by the number of those who 
met their end in the stone-quarries at Syracuse. But it is 
an objection that from the beginning the historian com- 
mitted himself to a chronological arrangement, and it is an 
objection that the style failed to reach the perfection at 
which the author aimed. Nevertheless, it is no true 
criticism to lay emphasis upon those or any other defects. 
We should do better service, not only to the historian but 
—what is more important—to ourselves by accounting for 
them, and the solution of the problem may enable us to 
estimate the genius, which is not to be reckoned the less 
for the specks upon its work. There is still work to do upon 
the ancient classics; but that work must not be such 
detraction as would turn our historian into a mythologist, 
but such as may elucidate his greatness. And this is the 
work which Mr. Lamb has set himself to do. His book is 
a study of the literary influences under which Thucydides 
wrote. He enables us not only to feel, as Gray and 
Macaulay felt, and as we all may have felt, the greatness of 
our author, but also to see clearly wherein that greatness 
lay. In that period, the writer of a prose history was necessarily 
in an experimental stage. A lesser mind than that of Thucy- 
dides might have been led away by the literary artifices which 
had already found favor in the courts and cities of Sicily. 
He saw that there was a better model at home in the oratory 
of Antiphon, and there may be truth in the tradition that 
the historian sat at the orator’s feet. But with Antiphon 
himself the struggle was not over. He was consciously 
striving for a better means of expression, free from excessive 
simplicity, on the one hand, and false ornament on the 
other. His style is less uneven than his pupil’s. This was 
natural, for his subjects were of less importance, and he had 
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less that was of value to say. His style is sound, because 
it is never severed from his thought. With Thucydides also 
the style is the child and servant of the thought. He aims 
not at the pointed, but at the weighty phrase. Had he lived 
somewhat later, he might have attained to an absolute 
harmony between thought and style. As it is, we are aware 
of some effort in his pages, of some consciousness in the 
choice of words, and therein there hangs about his style some 
traces of the amateur ; but there is in this no deduction from 
the greatness of his genius. They who desire tc appreciate 
that greatness will thank Mr. Lamb for the notable assist- 
ance which they will get from his book. 





THE FATHER OF THE ‘“ ENTENTE.”’ 


“Thirty Years Anglo-French Reminiscences (1876-1906).” 
By Sir THoMAS BarcLAy. (Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Sm Tuomas Barctay, the true, unofficial author of the 
“Entente Cordiale” (an enterprise in which history will 
make it clear that King Edward was merely his astute and 
cordial collaborator), lived long enough in Paris to learn 
exactly how and when it could be managed. It was an 
adroit piece Every- 
thing in it was done to perfection on Sir Thomas’s part, and 
with a modesty that has gone far to obscure his claims to 
our gratitude. 


of work, a sincere and an artistic one. 


He was, at first, as far as his French experiences go, a 
colleague on the Paris staff of the “Times” of the Blowitz 
whose journalistic mounted with occasion. Of 
Blowitz and other persons of interest and importance in 
those days—a record that travels back to the ’seventies of 
the last century—Sir Thomas has vivid and entertaining 
memories. Apropos of memories, Blowitz’s own gift of 
memory was fairly worth his income on the “ Times.” If it 
were a speech of Gambetta’s of which he had had no 
opportunity to take a note, or a conversation he had listened 
to in a railway carriage, or a whispered interview in a 
drawing-room, the exact substance of it would go pat by wire 
in an hour or two to Printing House Square. 


genius 


“ Blowitz’s ability was that of putting facts together and 
making a good consecutive story. This he could do with 
safety, because he was familiar with the known facts in 
every case. All he needed, as a rule, was a link. When he 
had this, his story was ready. iol 

“Tt was at that time customary to call Emile de Girardin 
le roi des journalistes. Blowitz was next in succession, and 
called, without exaggeration, le prince des journalistes. Open 
the ‘Times’ at any date down to the end of the ’eighties, 
and you will see that he gave his opinion en prince as his 
own, and that his opinions were discussed as original sources 
of knowledge. With the rise of the new democracy, and the 
disappearance of the old ‘governing’ personalities, his 
influence waned. . 

“Blowitz spoke with a rolling Slavonic intonation 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. His English had 
been acquired in later life, and was execrable. Among the 
difficulties he could not overcome was the difference between 
‘How do you do?’ and ‘ Good-bye.’ He sometimes combined 
them, saluting his friends in the same breath with ‘ Good- 
bye, How do you do!’” 

In the earlier part of the book there are many passages 
as telling and readable as this ; but—for political readers, at 
any rate—the peculiar interest lies in the detailed story of 
the “Entente.’’ This is a genuine and important piece of 
the history of our own immediate time, and, in years to come, 
reference to it and quotations from it will frequently be 
made. Sir Thomas must have been pretty sure of his ground 
when, at Belfast in 1899, he invited the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom to hold their 
autumn meeting the following year in Paris. This was the 
first practical step towards the “entente cordiale.” The 
occasion was the annual confab of the Associated Chambers, 
and Sir Thomas was present as chairman of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 

He himself, we may entirely believe, knew what he was 
about; but persons less bold, far-seeing, or well-informed, 
had their fears. High-and-dry Tory statesmen of the day 
(and perhaps also high-and-dry Liberal statesmen) believed 
very little in a hearty understanding with France. They 
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did not think that France really desired to be friendly with 
us, and it seems to have been Lord Salisbury’s opinion that 
even if an “entente” of some sort were brought off, it would 
never last. Sir Thomas Barclay forged ahead, either 
instructed or inspired. If we summarize his fascinating tale, 
it is that the reader may savor it at his leisure in the book 
itself. 

The Associated Chambers accepted the invitation to 
Paris, and if the autumnal session of 1900 proved festive 
above the common, the reason was that Paris gave the com- 
mercial gentlemen an excellent good time. For Sir Thomas 
Barclay’s splendid notion had suddenly caught on in France 
itself. The “entente’”’ was beginning to be. The great 
Exhibition helped it. This it did because our Prince of 
Wales was at the head of the British section, and went over 
to Paris and charmed the Parisians as he never failed to do. 
The situation underwent another change. The Prince of 
Wales became King Edward VII. What hour could be more 
propitious for Sir Thomas Barclay, who had all this while 
been working night and day, up and down England and 
Scotland, for his fixed idea of the ‘“entente”’ between the 
French and ourselves? The British Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris had scattered broadcast this resolution, which 
received notice and support in France :— 


“That the Board of the British Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris hereby records its hearty approval of the proposal 
for a general Treaty of Arbitration between the United 
Kingdom and France; that in view of the great advantages 
which would accrue to the commercial relations of the two 
countries by the adoption of such a proposal, this Board 
declares its readiness to co-operate by all means in its power 
towards the accomplishment of so beneficial a result.”’ 


But the co-operating board needed, in turn, its co-operator. 
If King Edward would follow his own example as Prince 
of Wales, and visit Paris in his quality of sovereign, the end 
would be in sight.. He did so; and in October of 1903 


*‘The Treaty of Arbitration between Great Britain and 
France was signed, and the first step taken in a new period 
of the history of Anglo-French relations.” 


This Treaty, of which Sir Thomas Barclay is admittedly the 
father, takes its place in the history of arbitration with the 
“ Alabama ”’ case and the creation of The Hague Court. In 
our own chronicles the three events will be written some- 
what large. 





AN IRISH SCHOLAR. 


“ The Book of Armagh (Liber Ardmachanus).” Edited, with 
Introduction and Appendices, by JoHN Gwynn, D.D., 
D.C.L. (Published for the Royal Irish Academy ) 


WE offer our congratulations to Dr. Gwynn on the com- 
pletion of his labors, extending over many years, on the 
“‘ Book of Armagh.”’ As it lies before us in the finely printed 
volume which does credit to the Dublin University Press, 
bound in a cover designed as an exact reproduction of the 
polaire or leathern satchel in which the original book was 
preserved, and enriched by the Editor’s scholarly introduc- 
tion and notes, it is a reproduction in all ways worthy of the 
dignity of this ancient manuscript. The ‘‘ Book of Armagh ”’ 
contains, as the Editor points out, not a single book, but 
three. Besides a very early life of St. Patrick, by Mairchu, 
and other Patrician documents, it preserves the oldest copy 
of St. Patrick’s ‘‘ Confessio,’”? one of his two authentic 
writings. This alone entitles it to a high place among 
medieval manuscripts. Beyond these Patrician records it 
contains the only complete copy of the New Testament coming 
to us from the Celtic period in Ireland. The third document, 
of relatively minor importance, is a life of St. Martin of 
Tours, a saint whose name is frequently associated with that 
of the Apostle of Ireland in early writings, and whose 
‘* Vita ’’ was widely read in Celtic monasteries. 

St. Patrick’s ‘‘ Confessio”’ is a singularly interesting 
and human document. We have had many false and 
imaginary St. Patricks created for us by writers, learned and 
unlearned, from near his own time to the present day : here 
is an image of the real man. It is as unlike as is possible to 
most of the popular St. Patricks. The “ Confessio ”’ was 


written in the saint’s old age, in rude but vigorous Latin, in 
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NOW READY A eorimenvicansiall MBCOVERT. Price 10/6 net 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
LADY BULWER LYTTON TO 
A. E, CHALON 


Edited by S. M. ELLIS 


The recent publication of Lord Lytton’s biography of his grandfather has once more 
directed attention to the dominant factor of the famous novelist’s life—his unhappy marriage. 

These unpublished letters of his wife are full of wit and descriptive power, throwing 
many amusing—if rather ill-natured—sidelights on her contemporaries. 


ABSORBING MYSTERY STORY 
NOW READY By the Author of “ The House of the Whispering Pines ” Price 6/- 


DARK HOLLOW 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 


“The Mystery of Dark Hollow” is a thriller, and no mistake, and it once more proves 
that melodrama — good, lurid, meet-me-by-the-ruined-mill melodrama—cannot perish from this 
earth. Years pass and we grow, supposedly, more and more sophisticated and suspicious, and 
yet, lo! when a genuine thriller falls into our hands, our eyes widen, and we fly breathlessly 
through its pages, wondering what the end will be. “Dark Hollow” is really gorgeous 
melodrama, and the author of “The Leavenworth Case” and “The House of the Whispering 
Pines” has never writter n anything more absorbing. 


NOW READY THRILLING NEW BOOK Price 6/- 
By the Author of “ Raffles’ 


THE CRIME DOCTOR 


By E. W. HORNUNG 


“The Crime Doctor” is an ideal book for the holidays s, and the hero is likely to become 
as famous in fiction as “Sherlock Holmes” or _“ Rafiles.” 











ON SALE EVERYWHERE A GREAT SUCCESS. as Price 6)- 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 


By FREDERICK NIVEN 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— An intensely interesting book 
example of the modern realistic school.” 


DAILY NEWS.—*“A novel which the careless might confuse with an Arnold Bennett 
a genuine novel of ideas.” 


"AC. 1DEMY.—“‘This book leaves us thinking that Mr. Niven can do great things.” 
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defence of his character and mission against critics whose 
accusations were undermining his position. Incidentally, he 
gives us some details (fewer than might be desired) about 
his early career. But more important than any such details 
is the living personal character of his appeal, at once fervent 
and tender, disjointed in form, and lamenting his lack of 
scholarship (to which, indeed, his rude Latinity bears 
witness), but protesting that the success which had attended 
his work was the best proof of its reality. Such a personal 
testimony is more valuable than any well-ordered “ Life,”’ 
for by it we come to know the heart of the man. 

Next in importance to the Patrician documents comes 
the copy of the New Testament. It would not appear to have 
been customary in Celtic times to write or use complete copies 
of the Bible or New Testament. The statement that St. 
Patrick ‘‘ sowed the four books of the Gospel in Erin ’’ corre- 
sponds to the fact that while we have several early copies of 
the Gospels remaining, and one or two of the Psalter, this 
is the only copy that has come down to us of the entire New 
Testament, while no copy at all exists of the entire Bible. 
From the condition of the manuscript it would seem possible 
that this copy also was originally broken into detached 
sections, the Gospels and Epistles forming distinct groups. 
The variety in the vellum on which they are written and the 
difference in the penmanship points to this; still more the 
worn and rubbed aspect of the front page of the 
Pauline Epistles, which shows that it was once the outside 
page of a separate book. The Book of the Acts, the single 
Celtic example of this Book, stands at the end of all, after 
the Apocalypse, as though it had been added as an after- 
thought. Dr. Gwynn’s elaborate critical examination of 
the text shows also that the different groups of books present 
great varieties in their text, for though the basis is every- 
where a good type of Vulgate of the Celtic family, the inter- 
mixture of old Latin readings varies in the different groups, 
not only in quantity, but also in the type of text employed. 
This also points to independent use of different exemplars, 
possibly copied with some space of time intervening between 
them. 

On fol. 16v. is inscribed the famous entry of King Brian, 
who, nearly 900 years ago, laid his gifts on the High Altar of 
Armagh, and bade his scribe record his presence in the 
Episcopal city. He was then aged seventy-eight. Ten years 
later, on Good Friday, 1014, the old man fell beneath the 
blows of Broder at the Battle of Clontarf. 





A ROMANCE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 
“Phe New Read.” 


In the school of historical romance since Scott created the 
genre, one is struck by a certain persistence of formula, a 
certain routine of machinery of character and plot which 
impairs the spontaneity of artistic effect of all but a few 
masters. G. P. James and Stanley Weyman, each in his 
generation, are examples of this petrifaction of technique. 
When Stevenson arrived he scrapped most of the old 
machinery, and in the originality of his genius bequeathed 
to his successors a new formula. It is proof of Mr. Neil 
Munro’s power that treading so quickly on the master’s 
heels, he shows comparatively so few traces of the Steven- 
sonian manner. In ‘‘ The New Road ’”’ one finds, it is true, 
the artless, green hero beloved of all historical novelists, 
from ‘‘ Quentin Durward ”’ to ‘‘ Kidnapped,”’ a blank page 
of youth, so to say, destined for the inscription of all the 
impressions, the local color, the chronicle of adventures, 
that form the staple of historical romance. But barring 
this ‘‘ juvenile lead ’’ and the challenge which the figure of 
his bold and astute mentor, Ninian Campbell, the Highland 
Messenger-at-Arms, flings at his cousin in fiction, Steven- 
son’s Allan Breck, ‘“‘ The New Road ”’ is extraordinarily 
fresh in its appeal. 

Mr. Neil Munro appears to have studied both 
his historical period, 1740, and his Highland scene 
of action with the precision of a family historian and 
a local antiquary, and accordingly his novel captures one 
from the first with its air of authentic reality. The in- 
genuous young tutor, Aineas Macmaster, who, stepping 
into the dovecote tower of Drimdorran House one dark 
September night, finds himself obliged to shield his 
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trembling pupil, Margaret Duncanson, from her father’s 
anger, thereby sets the wheel of his family fortunes again 
revolving, though not till the last chapter does it come full 
round. For Margaret’s father, Black Sandy, the Duke’s 
baron-bailie and private secretary—the man who rules the 
Highlands, in MacCailein’s absence, for nine months of the 
year from the outpost of Argyle—had foreclosed, years back, 
on Drimdorran House, the estate of the Macmasters when 
fEneas’s father, Paul, the Jacobite conspirator, had fled 
overseas to France. Paul never came back from France or 
sent word to his family, nor did his brother, Alan-Jain- 
Alain-Og, dispute the ledgers, deeds, and vouchers by which 
Black Sandy soon proved his claim to Drimdorran House. 
One smells a mystery in the atmosphere, but one is too 
engrossed. with the new road that opens before young A‘neas 
to guess what lies behind Black Sandy’s fury of suspicion 
when the latter suddenly charges him with tampering with 
his keys and rifling his desk. Aineas, of course, is innocent, 
but dismissed abruptly from his task of tutoring, he gladly 
assents to the scheme of his merchant uncle who trades with 
the islands and the North in oatmeal cargoes from Ayrshire, 
in herring, salt, and timber, in bullocks and smoked salmon 
from his store on Inverary Quay. 

We cannot linger in front of the alluring window 
that our author opens on to eighteenth-century 
family life in Inverary, but must take the road 
to Inverness with Atneas, who now goes north, with 
three hundred pounds, “to look for freights and either 
come to terms for barter or buy stuff for money down.”’ 
But, luckity for ASneas and for the drama, Ninian Macgregor 
Campbell, the Duke’s Messenger-at-Arms, as he is 
grandiloquently styled, is also starting north with secret 
instructions to look into the matter of the arms that are 
being smuggled into the Highlands from Spain and Holland. 
It is the period before Culloden, the day of the invading 
spirit of Hanoverian commerce and enterprise, the day of the 
great New Road that Marshal Wade is cutting through the 
Grampians, the ‘‘ Big Road,’’ as Ninian says, ‘‘ that is 
going to put the branks upon the Hielanman .. . the 
road goin’ to be a rut that, once it’s hammered deep enough, 
will be the poor Gael’s grave.’’? Ninian shows here some- 
thing of Highland second sight, but we cannot but admire 
the art with which the atmosphere is kept free of modern 
associations. And it is Mr. Munro’s triumph to have made 
the harsh, prosaic facts of clan life live again before our 
eyes, stripped of all but a few rays of the poetic ‘‘ glamor ”’ 
that has, little by little, invested it like patina on an old 
vessel. Not that the fiery, punctilious spirit of our High- 
lander is abated in ‘‘ The New Road,” but we hear his crafty 
or braggart speech, smell the reek of his peats and dung- 
steads, and note the avaricious gleam in the eye of even 
the proudest gentleman. Of course, the life of the old 
Gaelic clans can be studied both from the inside and the 
out, but our author holds the balance fairly level between 
the two peoples of Scotland, whom the ridge of the Gram- 
pians long sundered in habits and civilization. 

To return to the narrative, when Ninian and A®ineas have 
left behind them the Bridge of Orchy, their footsteps are dogged 
by men lying in wait for them on the hills, and when they 
shelter for the night at the inn at Buachaille Etive, who 
should come down on them with his watch but ‘‘ Big Col,’’ 
the famous Captain Barisdale. He has obviously had word 
sent him not to let the travellers pass; but it is a case of 
Greek meeting Greek, for cunning and watchful as is the 
boastful chieftain, he is easily bamboozled by the resourceful 
Ninian. All this passage of the travellers’ flight from 
Buachaille Etive, their stumbling in the dark on the old 
chapel of Druimbeg, where they discover, beneath a heap of 
hides, scores of greased muskets are lying hid, -the bicker 
with the ‘‘ Macdonald thieves,’ their escape across Loch 
Laggan, their refuge in the camp of the “ red sogers’”’ at 
Corryarrick Pass, all this passage breathes the old spirit of 
clan life in glen and moor, before the day of Culloden field. 
From Corryarrick Pass, with its view of the New Road 
gashing the hills, our travellers pass by the glens of Moris- 
ton and Urquhart to Inverness, where they come to the house 
of Duncan Forbes, Lord Advocate. Mr. Munro’s skill in 
portraiture is admirably instanced by the shrewd talk and 
bearing of this jovial lawyer, and here Ninian and A®neas 
get on the trail of the old mystery of Paul Macmaster’s dis- 
appearance, for they learn that Atneas’s father had been 


Scots 
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Lord Lovat’s guest at Castle Dounie, after the Inveraray 
folk were mourning for him. But it is time to give a 
specimen of Mr. Munro’s picturesque, close-knit style :— 


‘Ten minutes later he was on a horse hired from a 
stable round the corner, crossed the river, and rode land- 
wards west. He trotted for an hour, and then came wooded 
country, with a big, bleak, ancient castle scowling on a 


hill, and over it the hoodie-crows loud clangoring. The | 


Firth itself was narrowed here so much, it looked as if a 


dry incongruously in meadows. Fertile fields were widely 
spread, and here and there dark patches of the pines; high 


shouldered Wyviss Ben. And everywhere about them were 


smoking houses; everywhere the braes were populous with | 
The high, black castle keep, with girning crenels, | 


folk. 
looked the master of the mountain and the plain and all 


well be dwelling there.”’ 
‘* It’s I like not the look of thee!”’ said Ninian sourly. 


Castle Dounie is the stronghold where the crafty Simon, 


Lord Lovat, spins his web of intrigue, which is to end on 


Tower Hill. The picture of the great man entertaining in 


his oak-beamed hall a company of roystering lairds, while | 
his cajoling smile sweeps all the faces at the board, ranks | 


with its fellow-picture of his estranged wife, Lady Primrose, 
sitting sorrowing in her deadly silent room, with ‘‘ great big 
melting eyes, as if with constant staring out for grief.”’ 


Paul Macmaster came by his death, and whose hand it is that 


is secretly signalling to Lord Lovat the moves that outwit | 
It is the | 


the Government in his intriguing Jacobite game. 
Duke’s baron-bailie and right-hand man, ‘‘ Black Sandy,”’ 
who is a traitor to his friends and traitor to his lord. 


So close packed are Mr. Munro’s pages with thronging | 
incident, so alive with movement and color, that it is impos- | 
sible to follow the drama here, which is expounded to the close | 
In “The | 
New Road”’ the last days of the old clan system of the | 
Highlands gleam out once more, like the hues of a dying | 


with daring artistry and great psychological skill. 


fish. No one but Mr. Neil Munro could have drawn so 
solidly yet so brilliantly the picture of Highland society, and 


“ re book which t only lovers of | ; 
The New Road“ is s book which not only | accordingly urges that Marx was an economist and not a 


romance but the grave historian may consult with profit. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Impressions of British Life and Character.” 

CHIEF OF ICHALKARANJI. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 

To see ourselves as others see us is not always un- 
alloyed pleasure, but Britons have small cause for complaint 
with the figure which they cut in the pages of this Indian 
ruler. Narayanrao Babasaheb was educated at Elphinstone 


College, Bombay, and he first visited this country in the | 
His book begins with his impressions of | 
France, from Marseilles to Paris, and then proceeds to an | 


summer of 1913. 


account of his sight-seeing in this country. He began by 
visiting the India Office, where he was impressed by the 
familiarity with Indian affairs shown by the high permanent 
officials, after which he proceeded on the usual tourist’s round. 
The aerodrome at Hendon, the Lord Mayor’s Show, Bow 
Street Police Court, a State ball at Buckingham Palace, the 


British Museum, the Cambridge Colleges, Bath, Bristol, and | for 
| ship of the work signed “ A Son of the Marshes,” which is 


the Houses of Parliament, all engaged his attention, and he 
has noted his impressions in a polite and urbane style. His 
judgment is that the British people are hard and methodical 
workers, with a keen love of sport, and remarkably law- 


public services, especially of those connected with the Post 
Office. His main criticism is directed against the refusal of 
the English to give any deep thought to public questions, 


and while admiring British newspapers as vehicles for the | 


communication of news, he is of opinion that their educa- 
dealing with public and especially political questions. 
7 * * 


“The Millers of Haddington, Dunbar, and Dunfermline.” 
By W. J. Coupzsr. (Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is an account of a family of Scottish booksellers 
and printers, who played a considerable part in providing 





| book-selling business. 


therein—command was in the very reek of it; a King might | 


And | 
here Ninian begins to unravel the tangled hank of clues | 


ich to lead to the discovery of by whose hand it was | <egech 25. ; } 
+ ae pao nd . | contributions to several distinct controversies, has the unity of 


By the | 





| the subject. 


and popularizing cheap literature towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. George Miller’s most famous venture 
was “The Cheap Magazine,’’ a journal whose contents, 
according to the prospectus, were “adapted to the lowest 
capacity, calculated to promote the interests of religion, 
virtue, and humanity, and to dispel the shades of ignorance, 
prejudice, and error among the lower classes of mankind.”’ 
From the first it was a great success, and “ the lower orders 


| of mankind” demanded over twenty thousand copies within 
tall-sparred ship that floated near its head was high and | 


a year of its publication. Among Miller’s other publishing 


| activities were a series of cheap tracts, another magazine 


| “ : ” Q 
mounts were to the north, the greatest of them broadly- | called “The Monthly Monitor,” and a number of reprints 


| and chap books. But in spite of George Miller’s industry 


and perseverance, he was reduced to the verge of bankruptcy 
in his old age. His eldest son, James, also engaged in the 
In his day he won some reputation 


as poet and historian. One of his poems attracted the 


| attention of Sir Walter Scott, and his “ History of Hadding- 
| ton’”’ is still of value. 


Mr. Couper’s book is based on 
memoranda and other material furnished by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, and among the illustrations are some ornamental 
woodcuts printed from the original blocks made by the 
Millers. 


* * * 


|“ Historical Materialism and the Economics of Karl Marx.” 


By BENEDETTO Crock. Translated by C. M. MEREDITH. 
(Howard Latimer. 65s. net.) 


Tus collection of essays, written several years ago as 


being an‘attempt to make clear by philosophical criticism the 
real purpose and unity of Karl Marx’s work. It need hardly 
be said that Croce writes from the point of view of a critical 
Hegelian, and his fundamental position in regard to 
economics is that it, like all sciences, deals with abstractions, 
or, as he calls them, pseudo-concepts. He maintains that 
the capitalist society which Marx describes is not an actual 
society but an ideal one, and that the capitalism which he 
analyzes does not exist for the reason that no society is 
completely capitalist. Croce further maintains that economic 
actions are not moral or immoral in so far as they are purely 


| economic, and that the economic question in regard to any 


action is whether it is done competently or efficiently. He 
moralist, and that the moral judgments of Socialists cannot 
be derived from a scientific examination of economic pro- 
cesses. Much of Croce’s book takes the form of criticism of 
Labriola, Pareto, and other Italian writers. It will interest 
both economists and philosophers in this country as an 


| attempt to disentangle the elements of permanent value in 


Marxianism. 
* * * 


“The Country Month by Month.” 
G. S. BOULGER. (Duckworth. 


By J. A. OWEN and 
6s. net.) 


Ir is necessary that at least two should contribute to a 
work of such scope as this, which we are glad to see now in 
its third edition. There are not many who are sufficiently 
familiar with even all our birds to deal with that part of 
There is an ornithology of the woods and 
meadows, an ornithology of the mocrs, and another of the 
sea shore and the ocean. Mrs. Owen’s capacity to deal with 
most, if not all, of them was evidenced beforehand by a 
former book of “Forest, Field, and Fell,” and her editor- 


copiously quoted from in the present work. She draws in 
also some notes by the present Lord Lilford, called forth by 


| the last-named book. Mr. Boulger is responsible for “ Plants 
abiding. He speaks highly in praise of the efficiency of the | 


and Insects ’’—quite sufficient responsibility for one man— 


| and, between them, the two authors cover fairly adequately 


the rest of animated creation so far as it is manifest in our 
islands. Needless to say, this book, in spite of its nearly 
five hundred large pages, is no more than a guide to those 


| who wish to spend their time as profitably as they can in the 
tional influence is modified by their bias and prejudice when | 


open air during every month of the year. Anyone who looks 
up a given subject in the index will find but little about it ; 


| but that little indicates quite vividly the place of the subject 


in the scheme of Nature, and the best means of following 
it up by the best of all methods, that of personal 
observation. We know the time and the place for 
each thing, from the first bird’s egg to the last fungus, 
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BRITISH NORTH BORNEO COMPANY. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the above Company was held on 
Tuesday last at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Sir West Ridgeway, who presided and moved the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that in 1913 the 
revenue of the territory exceeded that of the preceding year 
by £33,927, and the total receipts exceeded the expenditure 
by £109,696, as compared with £81,888 in 1912, the surplus 
thus showing an increase of £27,808, or about 37 per cent. 
The gratifying feature of the revenue was that increases 
were shown under all headings, with one single exception — 
namely, postal revenue, where there was a small decrease, 
due merely to an adjustment of stock. The chief increases 
were under excise and licences, £15,600; Customs, £9,600 ; 
and railway, £3,700. 

At the previous meeting he referred to Customs as “ the 
best index of the progress of the State,’’ and it was inter- 
esting to note that the increase in 19135 under this heading 
was over twice as much as the increase in either 1912 or 
1911. The total revenue receipts, exclusive of land sales, had 
risen from £109,942 in 1905 to £234,075 in 1913, an increase 
of £124,133, or about 110 per cent., and the surplus revenue 
in the same period had risen from £39,606 to £109,696 
This proved the undoubted progress they were making, and 
demonstrated clearly that their surplus of ordinary revenue 
could be depended on to provide a satisfactory annual return 
on the money invested. 














Out of the balance of £119,653 to the credit of revenue | 


account the court, for the fifth time, recommended the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 5 per cent. for 1913. The general trade 
of the country, which in 1912 amounted to £1,299,000, had 
grown in 1913 to £1,497,000. The exports of rubber in 1913 
amounted to 1,023,283 lb., as against 411,070 lb. in 1912, 
the area at present under rubber being 26,344 acres. The 
receipts in 1913 amounted to £24,591, showing an increase 
in the last four years of 125 per cent., while the expenditure 
amounted to £27,460, representing an increase in four years 
of 74 per cent. Increases had been shown in the output of 
coal, and two powerful groups—the Nederlands Colonial 
Petroleum Company and the Royal Dutch Petroleum Com- 
pear —aere drilling for oil, traces of which had already 
een encountered by both. 

Mr. E. Dent seconded the 


which was 
unanimously adopted. 


resolution, 
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Chairman, Railway Nationalisation Society. 
A comprehensive review of the modern movements in the 
direction of collectivism, embodying a great deal of re 
search and cosmopolitan knowledge. The author has had 
exceptional opportunities for acquiri ng reliable inform- 
ation as to the spread of collectivism. “In this book,” he 
says, ‘‘I have endeavoured to trace out the trend of things 
as it presents itself to me, a pra ‘al explorer in the way 
of business My conclusions may be wrong; but if c ol- 
lectivism is the failure that many people would have us 
believe, it is time some explanation was forthcoming to 
account for its extraordinary growth throughout the 
world.” 
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‘Morocco the Piquant: or, Life in Sunset Land.” By 


G. E. Hott. (Heinemann. 6s. net.) 


Mr. Hott, who has been American Consul in 
Morocco, has written a lively description of the place and 
people. His adventures there included a visit to the bandit, 
Raisuli, whom he found to be a mild-mannered man with 
laughing brown eyes set wide apart, and an innocent and 
winning smile. Mr. Holt has a sharp eye for what is un- 
usual or picturesque both in men and places, and his accounts 
of conversations with Moors, of the trickery of guides, of the 
administration of law, Moorish home life, and the arts and 
crafts of the country, are both vivid and humorous. His 
book has hardly a dull page. It is just the sort of volume 
that will be welcomed by readers who are unable to travel 
but who, like Miss Lottie Venne in the play, “ like to know.” 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning. morning. 

July 10. July 17. 
Consols _ rome _ 752 om 758 
Midland Deferred — ae ae 71% ove 71% 
Mexican Railway Ordinary... eee 34 . 354 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896... =n 1014 1013 
Union Pacific 159% 1603 


Sai Ueliel .. 0 we OE i 
Brazilian 4 p.c., 1889 .. 724 ‘i 72 


Tur June returns of trade showed that the depression on 
the Continent, in Canada, and in the United States had 
begun to cause a fairly marked decline of commercial 
activity. The effect of these figures is confirmed by the 
statistics of employment and wages, which show that here 
also a decline has set in. It is possible, of course, that a 
trade revival may be set up in the autumn by great move- 
ments of surplus crops from Canada, the United States, and 
other countries; for it is upon the exchange of food for 
clothing, machinery, &c., that the profitable part of inter- 
national trade really depends. Unfortunately, telegrams 
from Russia indicate that a spell of fierce heat in the north 
has in many districts withered the crops besides causing 
forest fires on a disastrous scale, while in the rich-grain 
country of the south, damage has been caused by storms and 
floods. On the other hand, the news of the American wheat 
crop has been uniformly good, and it seems almost certain 
to surpass all previous records. The Canadian harvest is 
more doubtful, and those who understand financial conditions 
speak very gloomily of the immediate future of Canada. 
During the week, the news of Huerta’s withdrawal and an 
improvement in the Brazilian exchange have given some 
encouragement to holders of Mexican and _ Brazilian 
securities. But, generally speaking, the markets have been 
inactive, though firm. There is said to be plenty of money 
in the banks awaiting investment, but caution seems to be 
the watchword until the Ulster settlement has really been 
achieved. The Grenfell failure is still hanging over the 
market, and the prices of Grand Trunk stocks are an 
eloquent testimony to the magnitude of the wreckage. The 
Lipton meeting shows that, in spite of its influence as an 
advertiser, the Canteen scandals have shaken the confidence 
of shareholders in the directorate. 


New Issue Prices. 


It is evident that underwriters are once more being 
“stuck” with large amounts of the new securities they 








underwrite, and the investor has chances of picking up good 
investments below their issue prices. The offer of £1,500,000 
Oceanic Steam Navigation 5 per cent. Debentures at 95, went 
87 per cent. to the underwriters. In this case, however, the 
company has been following a very liberal policy as regards 
the payment of ordinary dividends, and as it has a large 
building programme on hand, its balance-sheet is bound to 
show big liabilities on loans and debentures for some time. 
Of the Greater Winnipeg Water District offer of £400,000 
44 per cent. stock at 95, as much as 97 per cent. was left 
with the underwriters. This was a new form of security to 
the London Market, and the prospectus did not fully explain 
its exact position. Canadian securities generally are not in 
very good odor just now, but this is one of thdse that will 
probably command a better price at some future time. It is 
now quoted at nearly 2 points discount, so that the yield is 
£4 16s. 9d. per cent. The Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
£1,000,000 Debenture issue went comparatively well, under- 
writers having to take up about 60 per cent. The stock, how- 
ever, is at 14 points discount, and yields £5 4s. per cent. 
This stock should be safe, and is a cheap lock-up for a 
short time. Another cheap issue for those who like Home 
Industrials is the Wolseley Tool and Motor 5 per cent. 
Debenture issue, which was offered at 96 per cent., and is 
now obtainable at 2 points discount, yielding £5 6s. per cent. 
The company is in the front rank of British motor car 
makers, and though the whole trade may have to go through 
a lean time if the demand for new cars falls off, there need 
be little doubt of the safety of the debentures, as all the 
shares ar® held by thé great Vickers firm, which would 
forfeit its valuable interest if it allowed the debentures to 
default. This consideration only comes in on an extreme 
view, for the company owns a very fine business indeed. The 
South Indian Railway stock issue was offered at the low 
price of 974 for a 4 per cent. Trustee stock, and was over- 
subscribed by the help of a number of “ stags,”” who thought 
it would command a premium. Their selling has now put 
the price back to that at which the issue was made. 


THE Fat In SHELLS. 

Following the “ cut’’ of a penny per gallon in the prices 
of motor spirit, “Shell” shares have dropped in price to 
the accompaniment of all sorts of rumors Some look upon 
the reduction in the price of spirit as the beginning of a 
price war, and prophesy that it is only the first of a series 
of cuts which will be made in true “Trust” fashion, until 
the rival petrol concerns which have sprung up are swept 
away, and the field is left clear for a rise to unprecedented 
prices. The facts which govern the situation are that the 
price of crude oil has dropped, consequent upon the rise in 
production and the slowing down in trade which has 
occurred. The petrol companies, therefore, can make as 
much profit as before with a lower price for petrol, pro- 
vided the consumption remains steady, and there can be no 
doubt that the consumption of motor spirit generally is 
rising, but a fair share of the advance has been taken by 
benzol. The margin of profit on benzol is not large, and a 
reduction of a penny per gallon on petrol may increase the 
consumption of petrol at the expense of benzol. The petrol 
suppliers are anxious to encourage the motor industry as 
much as possible for the sake of the future, but it is most 
unlikely that prices will be cut to an extent that will affect 
profits. A small cut is more likely to increase them. There 
is not the making of a price war in the situation, and there 
is no reason to sell “Shells’’ on this score. On the 35 per 
cent. dividend they yield over 7 per cent. 


LucELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE © 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,500,000. 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 


Income Exceeds £5,500,000. 


